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GENERAL INVITATIONS. 

* Pray do callin an easy way some evening, you and 
Mrs. Balderstone : we are sure to be at home, and shall 
be most happy to see you.” Such is the kind of invita- 
tion one is apt to get from considerably intimate ac- 
quaintances, who, equally resolved against the formality 
and the expense of a particular entertainment on your 
account, hope to wb both evils by making your visit 
a matter of accident. If you bea man of some experi- 
ence, you will know that all such attempts to make bread 
and dese do that which is more properly the business 
ofa pair of fowls, end in disappointment, and you will, 
therefore, take care to wait till the general invitation 
becomes a particular one. But there are inexperienced 
people in this world who think everything is as it seems, 
and are apt to be greatly deceived regarding this acci- 
dental mode of visiting. For the sake of these last, I 
shall relate the following adventure :— 

Ihad been remarkably busy one summer, and, conse- 
quently, obliged to refuse all kinds of invitations, gene- 
ral and particular. The kind wishes of my friends had 
accumulated upon me somewhat after the manner of the 
tunes frozen up in Baron Munchausen’s French horn ; 
and it seemed as if a whole month would lave been 
necessary to thaw out and discharge the whole of these 
obligations. A beginning, however, is always some- 
thing ; and, accordingly, one rather splashy evening in 
November, I can’t tell how it was, but a desire came 
simultaneously over myself and Mrs. Balderstone—it 
seemed to be by sympathy—of stepping out to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Currie, a married pair, who had been conside- 
rably more pressing in their general invitations than any 
other of our friends. We both knew that thece was a 
cold duck in the house, besides a bit of cheese just sent 
home by Nicholson, and understood to be more than 
excellent. But, as the old Scots song says, the tid had 
come over us, and forth we must go. No sooner said 
than done. Five minutes mor? saw us leaving our com- 
fortable home, my wife carrying a cap pinned under her 
tloak, while to my pocket was consigned her umbra- 
geouscomb. As we paced along, we speculated only 
on the pleasure which we should give to our kind 
fiends by thus at last paying them a visit, when perhaps 
all hope of our ever doing so was dead within them — 

Nor was it possible altogether to omit reflecting, like 
the dog invited by his friends to sup, upon the enter- 
inment which lay before us; for certainly on such 
% occasion the fatted calf could hardly expect to be 


Full of the satisfaction which we were to give and 
Receive, we were fully into the house before we thought 
ey to inquire if any body was at home. The 
servant girl, surprised by the forward confidence of our 
tntrée, evidently forgot her duty, and acknowledged, 
vhen she should have denied, the presence of her master 
md mistress in the house. We were shown into a 
tining-room as clean, cold. and stately, as an alabaster 
‘ave, and which had the appearance of being but rarely 
lighted by the blaze of hospitality. My first impulse 
™s to relieve my pocket, before sitting down, of the 
‘mb, which I thought was now about being put to its 

t use ; but the chill of the room stayed my hand. 
rved, at the same time, that my wife, like the man 
uuder the influence of Eolus in the fable, manifested 
symptom of parting with her cloak. Ere we could 
‘mmunicate our mutual sensations of incipient disap- 
ointment, Mrs. Currie entered with a flurried surprised 
lt, and made a prodigious effort to give us welcome. 
But, alas! poor Mr. Currie; he had been seized in the 
tnoon with a strange vertigo and sickness, and was 
endeavouring, by the advice of Dr. Boak, to get 

ke repose. “ It will be such a disappointment to him 

en he learns that you were here, for he would have 
nso happy to see you We must just entertain the 
pe, however, to see you some other night.” Although 


aess of supper in this quarter—we betrayed, of course, 
no feeling but sympathy in the illness of our unfortu- 
nate friend, and a regret for having called at so inaus- 
picious a moment. Had any unconcerned person wit- 
nessed our protestations, he could have formed no sus- 
picion that we ever contemplated supper, or were now 
in the least disappointed. We felt anxious about 
nothing but to relieve Mrs. Currie, as soon as possible, 
of the inconvenience of our visit, more especially as 
the chill of the room was now piercing us to the bone. 
We therefore retired, under a shower of mutual cum- 
pliments and condolences, and “ hopes,” and “ sorries,” 
and “ have the pleasures ;” the door at last slamming 
after us with a noise which seemed to say, “* How very 
glad [ am to get quit of you !” 

When we got to the street, we certainly did not feel 
quite so mortified as the dog already alluded to, seeing 
that we had not, like him, been tossed over the window. 
But still the reverse of prospect was so very bitter, that 
for some time we could hardly believe that the adventure 
was real. By this time we had expected to be seated 
snug at supper, side by side with two friends, who, we 
anticipated, would almost expire with pleasure at seeing 
us. But here, on the contrary,we were turned out upon 
the cold inhospitable street, without a friend’s face to 
cheer us. We still recollected that the cold duck re- 
mained as a fortress to fall back upon ; but, being now 
fairly agog in the adventure, the idea of returning home, 
re infecta, was not to be thought of. Supper we must 
have in some other house than our own, letit cost what 
itmay. “ Well,’”’said Mrs. Balderstone, “there are the 
Jackson’s! They live not far from this—suppose we 
drop in upon them. I’m sure we have had enough of 
invitations to their house. The very last time I met 
Mrs. Jackson in the street, she told me she was never 
going to ask us again—we had refused so long—she was 
going, she said, just to let us come if we liked, and 
when we liked.” Off we went, therefore, to try the 
Jacksons. On applying at the door of the house, it 
flew open, as it were by enchantment, and the servant 
girl, so far from hesitating like the other, seemed to 
expect no question to be asked on entrée. We moved 
into the lobby, and inquired if Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
were at home, which was answered by the girl witha 
surprised affirmative. We now perceived, from the pile 
of hats and cloaks in the lobby, as well as a humming 
noise from one of the rooms, that the Jacksons had a 
large company, and that we were understood by the ser- 
vant to be part of it. The Jacksons, thought we, (I 
know my wife thought so, although I never asked,) give 
some people particular invitations. Ler object was now 
to make an honourable retreat, for, although my dress 
was not entirely a walking one, and my wife’s cap was 
brought with the prospect of making an appearance of 
dress, we were by no means fit to match with those who 
had dressed on purpose for the party, even although we 
were asked to join them. Just at this moment, Mrs. 
Jackson happened to cross the lobby, on hospitable 
thouglits intent, and saw us, than whom, perhaps, she 
would rather have seen a basilisk. “ Oh, Mrs. alder- 
stone, how do youdo? How are you, Mr. Balderstone? 
I’m so delighted that you have come in this easy way at 
last. A few of the neighbours have just dropped in 
upon us, and it will be so delightful if you will join 
them. Come into this room and take off your bonnet, 
and you, Mr. Balderstone, just you be so good as step 
up to the drawing-room. You'll find numbers there 
that you know. And Mr. Jackson will be so havpy to 
see you,” &c All this, however, would notdo Mrs. 
Balderstone and I not only felt a little hurt at the want 
of specialty in our invitations to this house, but could 
not endure the idea of mingling in acrowd better dressed 
and more regularly invited than ourselves. We there- 
fore begged Mrs. Jackson to excuse us for this night. 


We had just called in an easy way in passing, and, 
indeed, we never attended ceremonious parties at any 
time. We would see her some other evening, when she 


you and Mr, Jackson at Jericho than darken your: 
doors again.” And so off we came, with the blandest 
and most complimentary language upon our tongues, 
and the most piqued and scornful feelings in our hearts. 
Again upon the street—yea, once again What was 
to be done now ? Why, said Mrs. Balderstone, there is 
excellent old Mrs. Smiles, who lives in the next street. 
I have not seen her or the Misses Smiles for six months ; 
but the last time they were so pressing for us to return 
their visit (you remember they supped with us in spring,) 
that 1 think we cannot do better than take this opportu- 
nity of clearing scores. 
Mrs. Smiles, a respectable widow, lived with her five 
daughters in a third floor in Street. Thither we 
marched, witha hope undiminished by the two preced- 
ing disappointments, that here at length we would find . 
supper. Our knock at Mrs. Smiles’s hospitable portal 
produced a strange rushing noise within, and when the 
servant appeared, I observed in the far, dim vista of 
the passage, one or two slip-slop figures darting across 
out of one door into another, and others again crossing 
in the opposite direction, and then there was heard alow 
anxious whispering, while a single dishevelled head 
peeped out from one of the doors, and then the head 
was withdrawn, and all was still. We were introduced 
into a room which had evidently been the scene of 
some recent turmoil of no ordinary kind, for female 
clothes lay scattered in every direction, besides some 
articles which more properly belonged to a dressing- 
room. We had not been here above a minute, when we 
heard our advent announced by the servant in an adjoin- 
ing apartment to Mrs. Smiles herself and some of her 
young ladies. A flood of obloquy was instantly opened 
upon the girl by one of her young mistresses—Miss 
Eliza, we thought—for having given admission to any 
body at this late hour, especially when she knew that 
they were to be up re | next morning to commence 
their journey. and had still a great many of their things 
to “ And such aroom you have shown them into, 
you goose!” said the enraged Miss. The girl was 
questioned as to our appearance, for she had neglected 
to ask our name; and then we heard one young lady 
say, “ It must be these Balderstones. What can have 
set them a-gadding to-night? I suppose we must ask 
them to stay to supper, for they'll have come for men | 
else—confound them. Mary, you are in best trim ; wi 
ou go and speak to them till we get ourselves ready? 
e cold meat will do with a few eggs. I’m sure they 
conld not have come at a worse time.” Miss Mary 
accordingly came hastily in after a few minutes, and 
received us with a thousand protestations of welcome. 
Her mother would be so truly delighted to see us, for she 
had fairly given up all hope of our ever visiting her 
again. She was just getting ready, and would be here 
immediately. ‘ In the mean time, Mrs. Baiderstone, 
you will lay by your cloak and bonnet. Let me assist 
you,” &c. We had got enough however of the Smileses. 
We saw that we had dropped into the midst of a scene 
of easy dishabille, and surprised it with unex 
ceremony. It would have been cruel to the Smileses 
to put them about at such a time, and ten times more 
cruel to ourselves to sit in friendly intercourse with a 
family who had treated usin such a manner behind our 
backs. ‘* These Balderstunes !” The phrase was worm- 
wood. My wife, therefore, made up a story to the effect 
that we had only called in going home from another 
friend’s house, in order to inquire after the character of 
a servant. As Mrs. Smiles was out of order, we would 
not disturb her that evening, but call on some other 
occasion Ofcourse, the more that we declaimed about 
the impossibility of remaining to supper, the more ear-- 
nestly did Miss Smiles entreatus to remain. It would 
be such a disappointment to her mother, and still more 
to Eliza and the rest of them. She was obliged, how- 
ever, with well-affected reluctance, to give way to our 


Primary idea in our minds at this moment was 
estionably the desveratio cibi—the utter hopeless. 


was less engaged—that is to say, “ we would rather 


impetuous desire of escaping. 
aving once more forth into the cold blast 
of November, we began to that supper we becum- 
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ing a thing which we eould not much longer, with com- 
fort, trust to the contingency of general invitations. We 
therefore sent home our thoughts to the excellent cold 
duck and green cheese which lay in our larder, and 
picturing to ourselves the comfort of our r fireside, 
with a good bottle of ale toasting within the fender, 
resolved no more to wander abroad in search of happi- 
ness, unless there should be something like a certainty 
ba fare and a hearty welcome elsewhere. 

us it is always with general invitations. ‘ Do 
call on us some evening, Miss Duncan, just in an easy 
way, and pray bring your seam with you, for there is 
acting I so much as ceremonious set calls,” is 
the sort of invitation you will hear in the middle ranks 
of life, given to some good-natured female acquaint- 
ance, while you, yourself, if a bachelor, will in the same 
way be bidden to call “just after you are done with 
business, and any night in the week ; it is all the same, 
for you can never catch us unprepared.” The deuce is 
in dew general invitations. People give them without 
teflecting that they cannot be at all times ready to en- 
tertain visitors; cannot be so much as at home to have 
the chance of doing so. Other people accept and act 
upon them, at the risk of either putting their host 
dreadfully about, or receiving a very poor entertain- 
ment. The sudden arrival of an unexpected guest who 
has come on the faith of one of these delusive roving 
invitations, indeed, in many instances, disorganizes the 
economy of a whole household. Nothing tries a house- 
wife so much. The state of her larder or cupboard in- 
stantaneously flashes on her mind; and if she do not 
happen to be a notable, and, consequently, not a regu- 
lar curer of beef, or ctirious in the matter of fresh eggs, 
a hundred to one but she feels herself in an awkward 
dilemma, and, I have no doubt, would wish the visitor 
any where but where he is. The truth is, by these ge- 
neral invitations you may chance to arrive at a death or 
a marriage, a period of mourning or rejoicing, when 
the sympathies of the family are all engaged with 
matters of their own. 

If people will have their friends beside them, let them, 
for the sake of all that is comfortable, give them a de- 
finite invitation at once; a general invitation is much 
worse than no invitation at all; it is little else than an 
insult, however unintentional; for it is as much as to 
say that the person is not worth inviting in a regular 
manner. In “ good” society, a conventional under- 
standing obtains in the delicate point of invitations ; 
there is an established scale of the value of the different 
meals adapted to the rank of the invited. I advise all 
my friends to follow this invaluable code of civility. 
By all means let your invitations have a special reference 
to time. On the other hand, if a friend comes plum 
down with a request that you will favour him wit 
your company at a certain hour of the day, why, go 
without hesitation. The man deserves your company 
for his honesty, and you will be sure to put him to no 
more trouble than what he directly calcu on. But 
wrn a deaf ear, if you be wise, to general invitations ; 
they are nets spread out to ensnare your comfort. Ra- 
ther content yourself with the pe old maxim, which 
somebody has inscribed over an ancient doorway in one 
of the old streets of Edinburgh, Tecum Hasira—Keep 
qt Home. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


LIGHT. 


Tw the Mosaic account of the creation of the world we 
read, that in the beginning the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. Amidst 
this solemn and mysterious gloom, God said, let there be 
light, and there was light. The instantaneous fulfilment of 
the divine command ; the sudden transition from the awful 
dreariness of darkness into the bright effulgence of light ; the 
change presented over the whole aspect of the now illumined 
mass of waters, must fill every contemplative mind with a 
seuse of power and sublimity which cannot be exceeded. 
Thus was light, so pare in its nature, and so beautiful in all 
its varied operations, suddenly summoned into existence ; and 
when we consider its universal diffusion, and th > blessings it 
Seatters around us, we cannot feel surprised that it has 
claimed the attention of the most highly gifted and accom- 
plished philosophers. Let us then enter on this subject, 
which is not one of an abstract and uninviting character, but 
rather one of the most animating and surpassing interest; 
let us then proceed to consider its’ sources, its nature and 
Properties, and its effect on the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion. 


_ The sun, which has been adored as a visible God by many 
nations, is the most obvious source of light and heat; and 
every body is aware that it is the change of position which 


and the light of mnumerable stars, shed a soft and 
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he has sunk below the horizon, and the twilight whica 
follows has faded away, the reflected light of the moon, 


-adiance through the world. These heavenly bodies are the 
nost obvious sources of natural light ; but man, at a very 
early period, prompted by his necessities, learned to pro- 
cure both light and heat artificially, to accomplish which 
he had recourse to various ingenious methods It was 
observed, that when two bodies are rubbed pretty smartly 
against each other, both light and heat are evolved—thus 
it is obtained by friction. The arctic Highlanders of Baffin’s 
Bay obtain fire by rubbing two fish bones against each other. 
The Fuegians, an uncivilized race of people, inhabiting one 
of the coasts in the Southern Ocean, procure fire, says Cap- 
tain Weddell, by rubbing iron pyrites (a combination of 
iron and sulphur which occurs native) and a flinty stone to- 
gether, and catching the sparks on a dry substance resembling 
moss, which is quickly ignited. The inhabitants of New 
Holland take two pieces of soft dry wood ; the one a stick 
about eight or nine inches long, the other a flat piece. The 
stick they shape into an obtuse point at one end, and press- 
ing it against the other, turn it quickly ronnd, holding it 
between both their hands as we might a chocolate mill. By 
this method, light and heat are obtained in less than two 
minutes. Some American tribes, as in Kamschatka, have 
a machine on this principle. It is for this reason necessary 
to grease the irons at the axis of coach wheels, as, otherwise, 
from the friction, when the carriage is dragged swiftly along, 
they are apt to take fire—an accident which not unfrequently 
occurs. So likewise when the air has been very dry, even 
the boughs of forest trees rubbed against each other by the 
wind, have been known to take fire. Friction, therefore, is 
one of the sources of artificial light. When, instead of per- 
severing in the motion we have described, one body is struck 
quickly and forcibly against another, as a piece of flint 
against a piece of iron, light and heat are likewise produced. 
In this case, some particles of the metal are struck away 
from the mass, and so violent is the heat produced, that it 
melts them, and these, falling into the dry tinder usually 
used in this country, ignite the match which is applied to 
them. This is the method of producing light and heat by 
percussion ; and we all know it is taken advantage of in the 
flint-locks of guns and pistols When fire has been thus 
produced, we apply it to an inflammable body, during the 
combustion or burning of which, a more or less intense light 
is emitted. Thus oil and tallow are inflammable substances, 
and by immersing in either of these a wick, or piece o1 
cotton, in a certain manner, the oil or melted tallow, on 
lighting the wick, rises through its interstices, is consumed, 
and gives rise to a steady flame. So likewise many gases are 
inflammable, and, when mixed together in certain quanti- 
ties, consume more or less rapidly. 
Light is also produced by electricity, which is a very pecu- 
liar and subtile fluid, that seems to pervade, more or less, all 
bodies, inanimate as well as animate. When this electric 
fluid has accumulated in any particular region, it sceks to 
disperse or equalise itself, ead, in so doing, evolves itself, and 
becomes perceptible to our sight. This is the cause of light- 
ning, and some likewise think it is the cause of the aurora 
borealis, meteors, shooting stars, and many other interesting 
phenomena in nature. Certain animals also have the power 
of secreting or generating a phosphorescent kind of matter, 
which gives out light, examples of which we find in the 
glow-worm, the fire-fly of the West Indies, and some kinds of 
fish. It is probable that sea water is capable of dissolving 
this luminous matter, which explains the reason why the 
waters of the ocean by night often appear luminous when 
agitated. Such are the general sources of light. But the 
most obvious and constant of them all is evidently the sun. 
The human mind, naturally inquisitive, is next led to ask, 
what is the nature of this light which is so universally dif- 
fused, and what are its properties ; nor have these subjects 
remained uninvestigated. It was the opinion of the cele 
brated philosopher Descartes, that light is caused by a cer 
tain motion or undulation of a very thin elastic medium 
which he supposed pervaded space ; but Sir Isaac Newton 
whose discoveries established a new era in the history ot 
science, rejected this doctrine, and, frota numerous observa. 
tions, came to the conclusion, that light consists of very mi- 
nute particles of matter, which are emitted in all directions 
from luminous bodies. The opinion of Descartes was after- 
wards advocated by many men eminent in science ; but tha 
of Sir Isaac Newton appears better founded, and is conse 
quently more generally ac The particles of light are 
extremely small; nay, so exquisitely minute, that thev dc 
aot affect the most delicate balance ; but we must recollect, 
that as objec’s exist of such extreme minuteness as to esca 
even the powers of the microscope, so also matter exists of 
so subtile a nature as not to affect any scale we have yet 
constructed. This is the case with the matter of heat, and 
also with that of electricity We may weigh, perhaps, the 
thousandth of agrain ; but, says Dr. Thomson, we are cer- 
tain that no particle of light weighs the cne-millionth millionth 
part of a grain. This exquisite minuteness of the particles 
of light enables them to enter freely into the eye, without in- 
flicting any injury on the structure of so delicate an organ. 
Admirable indeed is the adaptation of every arrangement of 


oar earth, in its constadt revolution, undergoes in its relation 
to that luminary, which causes and regulates the return and 
daration of day and night, and the succession and intensity 


of light ; for, were this the case, we should be left during 


the period of night in the helplessness of darkness, than from a singie candle, if there be no o 


Source | a candle in one second of time as 


nature, to fulfil its final end or purpose. The number of 
these particles which flow from every luminous body is also 
| wonderful. It has been computed that there fiow more than 
| six million million times as ay mm of light from 

are grains of sand in 


velocity, it may be well to remember that all our notions G 
distance and time are merely comparative, and in this, as in 
many other instances, our ideas are confined to the limits of 
our own feeble and narrow experience. We know that the 
fleetest racer can scarcely ever run more than a mile a mi. 
pport this speed more than five or six 
minutes ; but the swallow does this with pleasure for ning 
or ten hours a-day. The gelden —_ will wing its way 
through the fiercest storm at the rate of forty miles an hour ; 
and Spallanzani has affirmed that one of our smallest birds, 
the little swift, travels at the rate of two hundred and 
miles an hour. We know from experiment that sound tra 
eleven hundred and forty feet in a second, and in all these 
instances the rapidity of motion is almost incredible, but we 
must never allow our scepticism to be excited by what at 
first sight appears to be beyond the range of possibility. A 
stream of these particles of light pr ing from the sun, of 
any luminous body, constitutes what is called a ray of light, 
which at all times proceeds, so long as it meets with no intere 
ruption, in a straight line. Thus we can see through a 
straight, but not through a bent, tube. In aiming witha 
gun or arrow at the bull’s eye in the centre of a target, the 
effort we make is to direct the projectile along the straight 
rays of light which proceed from that point to our organ o, 
vision, for which reason, to take a surer and more successful 
aim, we often close one eye in order to exclude all the rays 
of light excepting those which proceed from the point to which 
the attention is directed. Accordingly, we say that a ray of 
light moves in a straight line ; but if it meet with a body, such 
as a glass mirror, that interrupts its progress, what happens? 
It is unable to directly onwards, and is a met 
out of its course as a marble is when struck against a wall. 
This is what is called the reflection of light On a bright 
summer’s day, when the sun is shining on the bosom ofa 
lake or river, its rays of light are thus turned or reflected 
back to the eye, with a lustre so dazzling as to be often into 
Jerable. So likewise in walking on the sunny side of the 
street, the reflection of the rays from the pavement and houses 
dazzles the sight, and induces us to seek the shade. On the 
sandy deserts of Africa and Egypt, this continued reflection 
of the rays"of light, from the particles of sand, gives rise to 
dreadful and painful maladies of the organ of sight. Itis 
for the same reason that when we walk out after a fall of 
snow, if the noonday sun shine brightly, the many rays that 
are reflected from the snow around, excite a painful sensa- 
tion in the e Travellers who have visited the northern 
latitudes, have complained much of the annoyance they had 
to endure from this reflection of light from the snow and ice 
which perpetually exist in those dreary and desolate regions, 
The Esquimaux are not even by habit reconciled to this 
inconvenience, but are subjected to inflammation and other 
diseases of the eyes. Many persons, says Captain Lyon, 
had lost their eye-lashes, and were nearly blind. A very 
curious kind of wooden eye-shade is worn . them, and so 
contrived as to admit but little of the light that is reflected 
from the ice. But if such be the painful consequence of the 
reflection of the sun's rays, how comes it that we do not 
ourselves experience more annoyance from this cause? The 
reason is this—that while certain bodies do reflect all the 
sunlight, others take up or absorb it in a considerable quantity, 
so that only a part of it is reflected. Thus a soft dark earthy 
soil allows the rays of light to enter into it, and they there 
remain retained. It is this power which certain bodies have 
of absorbing light, that prevents our having to walk th 
— in which we should otherwise be conti 


We have thus far spoken generally of the reflection 
and absorption of light ; et us pom td another very 
interesting property it possesses, and which gives rise to some 
of the most curious and beautiful appearances in nature. 
When a ray of light proceeds through the same medium, 
we will say the air, it moves in a straight line, and if ad- 
mitted through a hole in a shutter, into a dark room, appears 
white ; but if it passes obliquely from a rarer iato a 
medium, as trom air into water, it is then urged out of the 
straight line. and appears as if it had been suddenly bent 
For this reason a straight rod or stick, when immersed it 
water, appears to be broken at the surface of the water; and 
the portion immersed appears to be bent upwards. The light 
thus proceeding out of its straight course is said to het 
fracted, and our observations on objects placed in water ar 
liable from this circumstance to considerable decepti 
Thus :—a deep bodied fish seen near the surface of the water 
pS ae a flat fish; a round body there seems oval; and 

jects seen at the bottom of the water do not seem tobe 


pe| so deep as they really are, from which source of error, jud- 


ging the depth of a clear river from the bank, young persons 
ave been often tempted beyond their depth, and drowned. 
Now, we must recollect, that light, in passing into our 
atmosphere, has moved from a rarer into a denser medium— 
that is, from the thin ether above the highest stratum of air, 
into the denser mass of air which more immediately sur 
rounds the earth This air is generally loaded with watery 
vapour, so that the medium through which light has to pass 
in our atmosphere undergoes many remarkable changes. 
Hence the distance, height, and relative position of mountains, 
hills, vallies, towns, often appear altered. A certain range 
of mountains in one condition of the atmosphere will ree 
nearer; in another, more remote from the spectator 
usual, But in being thus bent out of its course, a ray of 
light exhibits a variety of beautiful colours, the cause of 
whi 


| the whole earth. Be this as it may, the particles of light 


which nothing can be more terrible. Lastead of this when obstruct their passage, will fill a soace of two miles distance 


ch may easily be explained. We have already observed 
that if a ey light be admitted through the hole of a shut 
ter into a dark room, it appears of whiteness ; bu 


1m every direction, The velocity with which — 
telligent mind. The sun is above ninety millions of miles 
beamy | distant from our earth, its light reaches us i about seven 
minutes and a half. De, Brower it moves at 
‘ the rate of a hundred and ninety-two thousand five hundred 
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coloured rays, which, by a 
piece a prism, may be separated 
other This pro- 
thus : he made a hole in one of his window-shutters, 
having darkened his chamber, let in a convenient quan- 
ity of the sun’s light. He then intercepted this light with 
triangular piece of glass, and found that in passi 
glass, the light was so refracted as to exhibit 
on the wall an image of seven different colours, viz. violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. ‘“ It was at first,” 
says Sir Isaac, ‘‘ a very pleasing divertisement to view the 
vivid and intense colours produced thereby,” and after vary- 
xperiments in a most ingenious way, he established 
interesting fact, that every ray of white light con- 
; seven other primary and different coloured rays, 
each of which seven is more or less refrangible than the 
other, Sir Isaac Newton having obtained the seven different 
coloured rays, gathered them again together by the aid of 
slens, and re-produced the white ray of light. Further, in 
corroboration of this, he mixed together one part of red lead, 
four parts of blue bise, and a proper proportion of orpiment 
and verdigris. ‘This mixtcre was dun, like wood newly cut. 
He now took one-third of the mixture, and scattered it over 
the floor of his room, where the sun shone upon it through 
the open casement, and beside it in the shadow, he laid a 
Aah per of the same size. Then going to the 
of twelve or eighteen feet, so that he could not dis- 
cern the unevenness of the surface of the powder, nor the 
little shadows let fall from the gritty particles thereof, the 
powder appeared intensely white, so as to transcend even the 
epee itself in whiteness. Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery, 
the combination of these different coloured rays pro- 
duced the white ray of light, and that each of these ele- 
mentary or primary rays its own specific degree of 
refrangibility, revealed to us at once the explanation of many 
of the most interesting appearances in nature. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the colours with which the tops of 
mountains, the surface of the ocean, and the different = othe 
clouds, are tinged at sunrise and at sunset, the cause of 
which now became obvious. The white rays of the sun, 
entering into an atmosphere of varying density, pass through 
tt like the sunveam through Sir Isaac Newton’s glass prism, 
and are in a similar way decom + The rays thatare the 
least refracted or diverted out of their course reach the earth 
in all the purity and beauty of their own individual colours, 
and enter into a thousand varied combinations. When the 
sun is shining in all its noon of splendour high above the 
horizon, its rays, falling on the wide expanse of the ocean, are 
reflected back unchanged in all their original silver lustre ; 
but when the sun is setting, and its rays fall obliquely on the 
waters, the red, being the least atunglile of the primary rays, 
floods with a fiery glow the heaving billows, and the line of 
the visible horizon. Around the heavenly bodies—the sun 
and the moon—circles of light of the most varying colours 
often appear, which may be explained on the same principle 
these halos being nothing more than the rays of light re- 
flected and refracted by the globules of vapour through which 
they pass, before they reach the sphere of our vision. But 
the most familiar instance of the decomposition of light into 
its prismatic colours is exhibited to us by the rainbow, which 
is occasioned y the light of the sun shining on the spherical 
drops of water falling in an opposite shower. In this instance 
the rays of white light are refracted or resolved into their pri- 
‘mary rays, which are reflected in the form of an arch across 
the heavens. Sometimes more than one or two of these 
arches are formed. Captain Parry saw five rainbows, each 
at the same time complete Sometimes the arches intersect 
each other, and they have been seen in an inverted position. 
Lunar rainbows also frequently occur, but do not display 
such variety of colours. Rainbows also often appear among 
the waves of the sea, when their heads or sous a>2 buffeted by 
the wind, and blown into small arops. They apnea, too, 
eecasionally on the ground, when the sun shines on a very 
thick dew, The falls of Niagara, and falls of less note— 
tren small cascades and fountains, whose waters in falling 
ue divided into drops, display rainbows when the spectator 
410 a proper position to observe them. But the most re- 
markable consequence of the refraction and reflection of light 
the numerous atmospherical deceptions which are thereby 
@easioned. Places at considerable distance are sometimes 
unexpectedly brought within the sphere of vision. ‘Thus, in 
the year 1788, the coast of France was distinctly seen at 
Hastings, an account of which has been recorded in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London. Towns, hills, 
‘alleys, islands, ships, have been seen reflected in ‘the hea- 
vens. In the county of Huntingdon, on the morning of 
July 16, 1820, at half-past four o'clock, the sun was shining 
ina cloudless sky, and the light vapours that arose from the 
tier Ouse, were moving over a little hill near St. Neots, 
when suddenly the village of Great Paxton, its farm- 
» barns, dispersed cot » trees, and its different 
fass fields, were clearly and distinctly visible in a beauti- 
fil aerial picture, which extended from east to west about 
fur hundred yards. Nothing could exceed the surprise 
tad admiration of the spectator as he looked at this sur- 
Pising phenomenon, nor his regret at its disappearance in 
tbout ten minutes. Among the Harz mountains in Hano- 
ver, at Souta Fell in Cumberland, in the south of Italy, and 
& many other places, analogous appearances have been ob- 
terved. In the year 1827, the Skerry Islands, situated in the 
ta about four miles distant from the north coast of Ireland, 
greed at an extraordinary elevation, apparently 200 yards 
’ the level of the sea, breaking off by degrees in the centre 
into a; ces resembling old castles, towers, and spires, 
© account of which apocars in the memoirs of the Werne- 
Man Society of this city Two or three of such images in an 
Rverted position are sometimes seen one above other. 


his e 
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thet another picture of it in its proper position. in tne are- 
tic seas, cola to the peculiar refractive state of the atmo- 
sphere, such appearances are of frequent occurrence. When 

ght fall on the surface of ice, they are thence re- 


e rays of li 
flected into the air above, and often afford an aerial 
ice and sea below. This is termed the iceblink. 


bitions, 


ice and in these regions 


a forest of naked trees 3 in 


an extensive city, c th ¢ 


stances of shi 


were so distant as to be recognised only 
telescope. We have already explained how 


gions is owing to the v 


nignant agency, all nature would sicken and die. 
S, 


u nces—0o1 


Those 
lead and oil, and which are defended from 


darkness, become 
which, after being raised in darkness, have been exposed for 


time to sunlight, eannot support the privation of light, but die. 
Plants that grow beneath stones, are white, soft, watery, and 
insipid, of which fact gardeners avail themselves to furnish 
our tables with white and tender vegetables, by binding up 
and compressing their leaves together, so as to defend them 
from the contact of light. ‘The light of a lamp can, although 
imperfectly, replace that of the sun. The plant becomes 

f but this artificial light has 
a more beneficial influence if retlected from mirrors, and 
hence many hill-sides are rendered peculiarly fertile by the 
When the sky has been 
long obscured by clouds, the grass and leaves of trees lose 
their usuai bright green colour. “ Clouds and rain,” says a 


green, and inclines to the light ; 
similar reverberation of the light. 
Professor, writing from America, “‘ have obscured the hemi 


— during the last six days. 
a 


beautiful green.” 


The perfect absence of light 18 so injurious to plants that 
it has been concluded, that, without the light of the moon 
The com- 
plexion of man, and the colours of the different races of an.- 
mals, are considerably modified by exposure to light. Afri- 
can ladies who live much in the house are not so dark as 


and stars, night would destroy vegetables. 


those persons who live much in the open air; the palms o 


the hands and soles of the feet are lighter than parts of the 
body more exposed. Animals in the polar regions do not 
exhibit the variety of colours which those present that are 
In this country, too, we ob- 
serve that foxes, rabbits, hares, &c. assimilate to the colour 
uent. Birds, too, that fly by night, do 

as those which 
of light, would, 
Nothing, indeed, can be 
more appalling than total darkness; and for this reason the 
threat of the Omnipotent is so terrible, which declares that 
the wicked shall be cast into outer darkness, where there shall 


natives of tropical climates. 


of the soil ‘they fi 
not display so varied and gaudy a plum 
fly by day. Animals, if totally depriv 
like plants, languish and die. 


be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


ditch. 
with a hand-net in eve 
the expense of a crook 


main food of the country.—Heber’s India. 


Errecr or Mustc.—Major Denham, when in Africa, ex- 
hibited a musical snuff-box to the Sheik of Bornou, who was 


greatl hed, and exciaimed several times, ‘‘ Wonderful 


wonderful!’ His feelings were completely overcome by the 
He covered his face with 
bis hand, and remained silent ; and a man near him breaking 
the charm with a loud exclamation, he struck him a blow, 
which made all his followers tremble. He asked ‘* If one 
i would not be better.”” The reply was, ‘‘ Yes, 
He exclaimed, “ It would} 


sweetness of a popular Swiss air. 


twice as la 
but it would be twice as dear.” 
be cheap if it cost a thousand dollars.” 


THE RAPIDS.—A Tate. 


MivxicHr on board a steam-boat, 2 full moon, and a soft 
panorama of the shores of St. Lawrence gliding by like @ 
I thus assume the dramatic prerogative of intro- 


vision ! 

ducing my readers at once to the scene of my story, and wit! 

the same introduce my dramatis per. 

sone, a gentleman and lady promenading the deck with th: 

slow step so natural on a summer's night, when your com- 
ny is agreeable, 


The lady leaned familiarly on the arm of her companion 


as they walked to and fro, sometimes looking at the moon 


In this neighbourhood, Inchkeith has been seen reflected in 
the sky in an inverted position above the island, and above 


and sometimes at her feet, as they stole out, one afte: 


the other, into the vata A She was a tall, queenly per- 
son, somewhat embonpoint, but extremely graceful. 


of the 
othing 
can exceed the curious, and, at the same time, splendid exhi- 
nted by the unequal refraction of light from the 
land Hummocks of ice, says Cap- 
tain Scoresby, assumed the forms of castles, obelisks, and 
spires ; in some places the distant ice was so extremely irre- 
gular and appeared so full of pinnacles, that it resembled 
others it presented the character of 
with churches, castles, and public 
edifices. This intrepid navigator also records numerous in- 
being seen reflected one above another in 
the sky, at a time when the ships themselves and the images 
the aid of a 
e rays of light 
become refracted in passing from a rarer into a denser me- 
dium, and the frequency of these appearances in these re- 
arying and unequal density of the 
atmosphere, which, when moist and warm, becomes chilled 
and condensed by passing over the extensive surfaces of ice. 
Light produces the most important and beneficial effects 
on the inanimate and animate creation, and, without > be- 
any 
mineral acids, preparations of mercury, 
silver, lead, &c., change their colour when exposed to ti ht. 
parts of the walls of a room which are —_ with white 
ight by furniture, 

become darker than the rest, but, on exposure, acquire the 
same brightness. Plants raised in the open air, when put into 
pale and fade in two or three days: those 


In that time the leaves of 

1 the forests which are seen from this place have greatly 
expanded ; but they were all of a pallid hue until this after- 
noon, when, within the period of about six hours, during 
which we had sunshine, they all changed their colour to a 


Puentrrutsess or 1x Invta.—The river Ganges 
swarms with fish, which are also plentiful in every tank and 
During the wet months they may be scooped up 
field, and procured at all times, at 
nail and a little plantain thread. 
They, therefore, next to rice and plantains, constitute the 
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eye was of « dark blue, shaded with lashes of remarkable 
length, and her features, though irregular, were ane 
of great vivacity, and more than ordinary talent. She wore 
her hair, which was of a deep chestnut, in the Madonna 
style, simply parted, and her dress, throughout, hac the 
chaste elegance of good taste—the tournure of fashion 
without its extravagance. 

Her companion was a tall, well-formed young man, very 
handsome, with a frank and prepossessing ex ion of 
countenance, and the fine freedom of ste a air which 
characterize the well-bred gentlemen. He was dressed 
fashionably, but plainly, and wore whiskers, in compliance 
with the prevailing mania, His tone was one of rare depth 
and melody ; and as he bent slightly and gracefully to the 
lady’s ear, its low, rich tenderness had the irresistible fas- 
cination, for which the human voice is sometimes so re- 

Tt was a beautiful night. ight lay ing on 
St. Lawrence like a boat, pr deck 
our acquaintances were promenading, was threading the 
serpentine channc: of the ‘‘ Thousand Isles,” more like 
winding through a wilderness than following the passage of 
a great river. ‘he many thousand islands clustered in this 
part of the St. Lawrence seem to realize the mad girl’s 
dream when she visited the stars, and found them ; 

‘ only green islands, sown thick in the sky.’ 
Nothing can be more like fairy land than sailing among 
them e a summer’s evening. They vary in size, from + 
quarter of a mile in circumference, to a spot just larg; 
enough for one solitary tree, and are at different distances 
from a bowshot to a gallant leap from each other. The 
universal formation is a rock of horizontal stratum, and the 
river, though spread into a lake by innumerable divisions, 
is almost embowered by the luxuriant vegetation which 
covers them, There is everywhere sufficient depth for the 
boat to run directly alongside, and, with the rapidity and 
quietness of her motion, and the near neighbourhood of the 
trees, which may almost be touched, the illusi aerial 
carriage over land, is, at first, almost perfect. The 
through the more intricate parts of the chasnel, is, if pos- 
sible, still more beautiful. You shoot into narrow passes 
where you could spring on shore on either side, catching, as 
you advance, hasty views to the right and left, through long 

point 


vistas of islands ; or, running round a projecting 
rock or woodland, open into an apparent lake, and darting 
rapidly across, seem running right on shore as you enter a 
narrow strait in pursuit of the covert chan 
_| It is the finest ground in the world for the ‘‘ magic of 
moonlight.” The water is clear, and, on the night we 
speak of, was a perfect mirror. Every siar was repeated. 
Vhe a of the islands was softened into distinctness, 
and they lay in the water, with their well-defined shadows 
hanging darkly beneath them, as distinctly as clouds in the 
sky, and apparently as moveable. In more terrestrial com~- 
pany than the lady Viola’s, our hero might have fancied 
himself in the regions of upper air ; but as he leant over the 
tafferel, and listened to the sweetest voice that ever melted 
into moonlight, and watched the shadows of the dipping 
trees as the approach of the boat broke them one by one, he 
would have thought twice before he had said that he was 
f| Sailing on a fresh water river, iu the good steam-boat 

Queenston. 

Miss Viola Clay, and Mr. Frank Gresham, the hero and 
heroine of this true story, I should have told you before, 
were cousins. They had met lately after a separation of 
many years, and as the lady had in the meantime become 
the proudest woman in the world, and the geatleman had 
been abroad and wore whiskers, and had, besides, a cou- 
sin’s carte blanche for his visits, there was reason to believe 
they would become very well acquainted. 

Frank had been at home but a few months when he was 

invited to join the party with which he was aow making the 
fashionable tour. He had seen Viola every day since his 
return, and had more to say to ber than to all the rest of his 
relatives together. He would sit for hours with her in the 
deep recesses of the windows, telling his adventures when 
abroad. At least, it was so presumed, as he talked all the 
time, and she was profoundly attentive. It was thought, 
too, he must have seen some affecting sights, for now and 
then his descriptions made her sigh audibly, and once the 
colour was observed to mount to her very temples—doubtless 
from strong sympathy with some touching distress. ‘ 
Frank joined the party for the tour, and had, at the time 
we speak of, been several weeks in their company. They 
had spent nearly a month among the Lakes, and were now 
descending by their grand outlet to Montreal. Many along 
walk had been taken, and many a romantic scene had been 
gazed upon during their absence, and the lady had, many 
a time, wandered away with her cousin, doubtless for the 
want of a more agreeable companion. She was indefa- 
tigable in seeing the celebrated places from every point, and 
made excursions, which the gouty feet of her father, or the 
etiquette of a stranger's atteadance, would have forbidden. 
In these cases, Frank’s company was evidently a conveni- 
ence ; and over hill and dale, through glen cavern, be 
had borne her delicate arm by the previous privilege of 
cousinship. 
There's nothing like a cousin. It is the sweetest relation 
in human nature. There is no excitement in loving your 
sister, and courting a lady in the face of a strange family 
requires the nerve of a martyr ; but your dear familiar cousin, 
with her provoking maidenly reserve, and her bewitching 
freedoms, and the romping frolics, and the stolen tenderness 
over the skein of silk that will get and then the long 
rides which nobody talks about, and the long tete-i-tetes 
which are nobody's business, and the letters of which 
nobody pays the , there is ing like a cousiz 
—2 young, gay, beautiful witch of a cousin. 

Till within a few days Frank had enjoyed a monopoly of 
the lady Viola’s condescensions ; but their party had Lace 
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macreased lately by a young gentleman who introduced him- 
of old friend, and proceeded im. 
mediately to a degree of especial attention which relieved our 
hero his duties. 
Mr. Erastus Van Pelt was a tall, thin person, with an 
aquiline nose, and a forehead that retreated till it was lost 
i It was evident at the first glance that he 
The authenticity of his style, even on board 
steam-boat, distanced imitation immeasurably. The angle 
his bow had been an: insoluble problem from his debut 
at the dancing school till the present moment, and his quiz- 
ting glass was thrown up tu his eye with a grace that would 
have put Brummel to blush, —_ the square toe of 
pump to the of his c 
wonder. Every body emailed on Mr. Erastus Van Pelt. . 
This accomplished man looked with an evil eye on 
our hero. He had the magnanimity not to cut him outright, 
as he was the lady’s cousin ; but tolerated him on the first 


day with a cold civility, which he intended should amount to | 


a cut on the second. Frank thought him thus far very 
amusing; but when he came frequently in the way of his 
attentions to his cousin, and once or twice raised his glass 
at his remarks, with the uncomprehending ‘Sir!’ he was 
observed to stroke his black whiskers with a very ominous 
impatience. Further acquaintance by no means mended 
the matter, and Frank’s brow grew more and more cloudy. 
He had already alarmed Mr. Van Pelt with a glance of his 
that not be mistaken, and anticipated his ‘cut 
’ by at least some hours; when the lady Viola took 
him aside, and bound over his thumb and finger to keep the 
peace towards the invisible waist of his adversary. 

A morning or two after this precaution, the boat was 
bending in toward a small village which terminates the safe 
navigation above the rapids of the Split Rock. , Coaches 
were waiting on shore, to convey passengers to the next still 
water, and the mixed population of the little village, at- 
tracted by the arrival, was gathered in a picturesque group 
on the landing. ‘here was the Italian-looking Canadian, 
with his clear olive complexion and open neck, his hat 
slouched carelessly, and the indispensable red sash hanging 
from his waist ; and the still, statue-like Indian with the in- 
congruous blanket and belt, hat and mocassin costume of the 
border; and the tall inquisitive-looking Vermontese—all 
mingled together like the figures in a painter’s study. 

iss Clay sat on the deck, surrounded by her party. 
Frank, at a little distance, stood looking into the water with 
the intentness of a statue, aud Mr. Van Pelt levelled his 
glass at the ‘ horrid creatures’ on shore, and expressed his 
elegant abhorrence of their sauvayerie in a fine-spun falsetto. 
As its last thin tone melted, he turned and spoke to the lady 
with an air evidently more familiar than her dignity for the 
few first days seemed to have warranted. There was an ex- 
pression of ill-concealed triumph in his look, and an uncom- 
promised turning of his back on our penseroso, which indi- 
cated an advance in relative importance ; and though Miss 
Clay went on with the destruction of hercard of distances, 
just asif there was nobody in the world but herself, the con- 
vergation was well sustained till the last musical superlative 
was curtailed by the whiz of the escape valve. 

As the boat touched the pier, Frank awoke from his reverie, 
and announced his intention of taking a boat down the 
rapids, Viola objected to it at first as a dangerous experi- 
ment ; but when assured by him that it was perfectly safe, 
and that the boat, during the whole passage, would be visible 
from the coach, she opposed it no further. Frank then 
turned to Mr, Van Pelt, and, to her astonishment, politely 
requested his company. The dandy was thunderstruck. 
To his comprehension it was like offering him a private in- 


terview with a bear, ‘ No, Sir,’ said he, with a nervous 
twirl of his glass round his forefinger. Miss Clay, how- 
ever, insi on his acceptance of the invitation. The 


prospect of his company, without the restraint of Frank’s 
Presence, and a wish to foster the good feeling from which 
she thought the offer proceeded, were sufficient motives for 
verance, and on the ground that bis beautiful cap was 
i ble to the picturesque effect, she would take no 
denial. Most reluctantly his consent was at last given, and 
Frank sprang on shore with an accommodating readiness to 
find doatmen for the enterprise. 

He found his errand was adifficultone. The water was 
uncommoniy low, and at such times the rapids are seldom 
passed even by the most daring. The old voyageurs re- 
ceived his proposition with shrugs aad volumes of patois, 
in which he could only distinguish adjectives of terror, By 
promises of extrav t remuneration, however, he pre- 
vailed on four athletic Canadians to row him to Coteau du 
Lac. He then took them aside, and by dint of gesture and 
bad he | that he wished to 


bateau in a convenient place below the rapids, and insure 
Mr. Van Pelt’s subsequent existence at the forfeiture of the 
teward. A simultaneous ‘ Gardez vous!’ was to be the 
signal for action. 

The coaches had already started when Fravk again stood 
on the pier, and were pursuing slowly the beautiful road on 
the bank of the river. 
mination for a moment, but the succeeding thought was 
ene of pride, and he sprang lightly into the bateau at the 
* Alions !’ of the impatient boatmen. 

Mr. Van Pelt was alieady seated, and as they darted 
rapidly away with the first stroke of the oars, the voy 
at the helm commenced a low recitative. At every a 
mate line, the others joiped in a loud but not inharmonious 
gam, "04 the strokes were lightor deep asthe leader in- 

» by his tone, the necessity of ray & delibera- 
tien. In a few minutes they reached the tide, and as the 
boat swept violently on, the oars were shipped, and the boat- 
crossing themselves and mumbling a prayer to the 
saint, sat still, and looked anxiously forward. It was evi- 
dently much worse than Mr. Van Pelt had 


He almost repented his rash deter- | 


| 


Frank remarked upon the oatural beauties of the river, 
but he had sat on a low seat, 
ing the sides é boat with a tenacity as unphilo- 
aor | as it was out of character for his delicate —. 
The bateau glided like a bird round the island which di- 
vides the river, and, steering for the middle of the stream, 
was in a moment hurrying with its whole velocity on- 
ward. The Split Rock was, as yet, far below, but the inter- 
mediate distance was a succession of rapids, and, 
not much dreaded by those accustomed to the navigation, 
they were to a si sufficiently ling. The river 
was tossed like a stormy sea, and the large waves, throwa 
up from the sunken rocks, came rolling back upon the 
tide, and dashing over the boat, flung her off like a tiny 
shell Mr Van Pelt was in a profuse perspiration. His 
knees, drawn up to his head by the acute angle of his 
posture, kuocked violently together, and no persuasion 
could induce him to sit in the depressed stern for the ac- 
oyag He sat right in the cen- 
tre of the bateau, and — his eye on the waves with a 
manifest distrust of Providence, and an anxiety that betrayed 
a culpable want of resignation. 

The bateau passed the travellers on shore as she neared 
the rock. Frank waved his handkerchief triumphantly. 
Che water just ahead roared and leaped up in white 
masses like a th d monsters ; and, at the first violent 
whirl, he was pulled down by a voyageur, and commanded 
imperatively to lie still. Another, and another shock 
followed in quick succession, and she was perfectly un- 
manageable. The helmsman threw himself flat on the 
bottom. Mr. Van Pelt hid his face in his hands, and 
crouched beside him. ‘The water dashed in, and the ba- 
teau, obeying every nga. whirled and flung from side 
to side like a feather. It seemed as if every plunge must 
be the last. One moment she shivered and stood motion- 
less, struck back by aviolent blow, and the next, shot 
down into an abyss, with an arrowy velocity that seemed 
like instant destruction. Frank shook off the grasp of the 
voyageur, and, holding on to the side, half rose to his feet. 
Gardes vous!” exclaimed the voyageur; and, mistaking 
the caution for the signal, with a sudden effort, he seized 
Mr. Van Pelt, and, plunging bim over the side, leaped in after 
him. ‘ Diable!’ muttered the helmsman, as the dandy, 
with a piercing shriek, sprang half out of the water and disap- 
peared instantly. But the Split Rock was right beneath the 
bow, and like a shot arrow, the boat sprang through the 
gorge, and in a moment was gliding among the masses of 
foam in the smooth water. 

They put back immediately, and at a stroke or two 
against the current, up came the scientific ‘ brutus’ of Mr. 
Van Pelt, quite out of curl, and crested with the foam 
through which he bad emerged to a thinner element. There 
was no mistaking its identity, and it was rudely seized by 
the voyageur, with a tolerable certainty that the ordinary 
sequel would follow. All reasoning upon anomalies, how- 
ever, is uncertain, and, tu the terror of the unlettered captor, 
down went un gentilhomme, leaving the envy of the world in 
his possession. He soon re-appeared, and, with his faith in 
the unity of Monsieur considerably shaken, the voyageur 
lifted him carefully into the bateau. 

My dear reader! were you ever sick? Did you havea 
sweet cousin, or a young aunt, or any pretty friend who 
was not your sister or your mother, fora nurse? And do 
you remember how like an angel’s fingers, her small white 
hand laid on your forehead, and how thrillingly her soft 
voice spoke low in your ear, and how inquiringly her fair 
face hung over your pillow? If you have not, and remember 
no such passages, it were worth half your sound constitution, 
and half your uninteresting health, and long life, to have 
had that experience. Talk of moonlight in a bower, and 
poetry in a boudoir—there is no-atmosphere for love like a 
sick chamber, and no poetry like the persuasion to your 
gruel, or the sympathy for your aching head, or your fever- 
ish forehead. 

Three months after Frank Gresham was taken out of the 
St. Lawrence, he was sitting in a deep recess with the lady, 
who, to the astonishment of the whole world, had accepted 
him as her lover. ‘ Miss Viola Clay,’ said our hero, with a 
look of profound resignation, ‘when will it please you to 
attend to certain responses you wot off’ The answer was 
in a low sweet tone, inaudible to all saye the ear for which 
it was intended.* 
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EMIGRATION. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Wuute the flood of British emigration has been poured 
chiefly into Upper Canada, whose unoccupied lands offer a 
boundless scope for the efforts of human labour, the Ameri- 
can colonial possessions lying nearer home, situated in and 
about the mouth of the St. Lawrence, have received a very 
considerable body of settlers, many of whom have p 
from the Highlands of Scotland. ‘Ihe three principal places 
of settlement in this quarter are New brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Nova Scotia. ‘he first of these being 
already noticed in the Journal, 1 proceed to offer an account 
of the second, drawn from the valuable work of Macgregon 
on British America. 

‘Prince Edward Island is situated in the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence, within the latitudes of 46° and 47° 10’ north 
Its length is 140 miles, and its greatest breadth 34. It is 
separated from Nova Scotia by Northumberland Strait, 
which is only nine miles broad. Cape Breton lies within 

wenty-seven miles of the east point. In coming within 
view of Prince Edward Island, its aspect is that of a level 
country, covered to the water's edge with trees, and the out- 


4 From “ The Legendary, consisting vf Original P princi. 
lly illustrative of American ilstory, Manners. 
Udied by Willis. Bostow 


nee of bills, 


line of its surface scarcely curved with the 
On approaching nearer, and sailing round its shores (espe- 
cially on the north side), the prospect becomes interesting, 


and presents small villages, cleared farms, red head- 
» and rivers, whic sand hills 
covered with grass ; a gentle diversity of hill and dale, which 
the cleared spots open to view, and undulation of surface 
occasioned by small lakes or ponds, which from the sea 
landing, and varied 
n ing, and travelling tnrough the country, its vari 
though not highly scenery, and icultural 
and other improvements, attract the attention of all who 
Possess a taste for rural beauties, Owing to the manner in 
which it is intersected by various branches of the sea, there 
is no part at a greater distance from the ebbing and flowi 
of the tide than eight miles, It abounds with streams 
springs of the purest water. There are no mountains in the 
island ; a chain of hills intersects the country; and in differ. 
ent parts the lands rise to moderate heights, but in general 
the surface of the island be pee ae as deviating no 


more than could be wished for the purpose of agriculture, 
Almost ag | part affords le prospects beautiful 
situations. In summer and autumn, the | forests exhibit a 


rich and splendid foliage, varying from the deep green of 
fir, to the lively tints of the bare and maple, = the poss 
racter of the scenery at these seasons displays a smiling 
loveliness and teeming fertility. The island is divided into 
three counties, these again into parishes, and the whole 
subdivided into sixty-seven townships, containing about 
200,000 acres each. The plot of a town, containing about 400 
building lots, is reserved in each county. Charlotte Town, 
the seat of government, is situated on the north bank of 
Hillsborough river (east side of the island), and its harbour 
is considered one of the best in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
The town stands on ground which rises in gentle heights 
from the banks of the river, and contains about 350 dwelling. 
houses, and about 3400 inhabitants, 

The climate of Prince Edward Island, owing to its lying 
within the Gulph of St. Lawrence, partakes, in some mea- 
sure, of the climate of the neighbouring countries; but the 
difference is greater than any one who has not lived in the 
colony would imagine. In Lower Canada the winter is 
nearly two months longer, the frosts more severe, and the 
snows deeper, while the temperature during summer is 
equally hot. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape 
Breton, the frosts are equally severe, the transitions from one 
extreme of temperature to another more sudden, and fogs 
frequent along those parts that border on the Atlantic ang 
Bay of Fundy. The atmosphere of this island is noted for 
being free of fogs. A day foggy throughout seldom occurs 
during a year, and in general not more than four or five 
that are partially so. As regards the salubrity of the island, 
it is agreed by all who have lived any time on it, and have 
ey a its climate with that of other countries, that there 
are few places where health is enjoyed with less interruption, 
The fevers and other diseases of the United States are un- 
known here ; no person ever saw an intermittent fever 
duced on the island, nor will that complaint, when brought 
here, ever stand above a few days against the influence of 
the c Pulmonary consumption, which is so common 
and so very destructive in the northern and central states of 
America, 1s not often met with here. Probably ten cases of 
this complaint have not occurred since the settlement of the 
colony. Colds and rheumatisms are the most common 
complaints ; the first generally affect the head more than 
the breast, and the last seldom prove mortal. A very la 
proportion of the people live to old age, and then die of no 
acute disease, but by the gradual decay of nature. Deaths 
between twenty and fifty years of age are but few when coms 
pared with those of most other countries. ‘The diseases at 
present commonly known are usually the consequence of 
colds or intemperance, if we except consumptions, which I 
have observed in most cases to be constitutional ; and the 
young women born on the island appear to be more subj 
to this malady than those who remove to the colony from 
Europe. ‘Ihe climate is decidedly salubrious. Bilious 
complaints are unknown ; and I have conversed with several 
people who were affected with ill health previous to their 
settling in this colony, who afterwards enjoyed all the com- 
forts of an unimpaired constitution. The absence of damp 
weather and noxious exhalations, those certain generators of 
disease, and the island having no lakes, or few ponds of fresh 
water, while it is at the same time surround by the sea, 
will account satisfactorily for the excellence of its climate. 

The general structure of the soil is, first, a thin layer of 
black or brown mould, composed of decayed vegetable sub- 
stances ; then to the depth of a foot, or more, a light loam 
prevails, inclining in some places to a sandy, in others toa 
clayey character; below which, a stiffclay, resting on sand- 
stone, predominates. The prevailing colour of both soil and 
stone is red, To this general character of the soil there are 
but few exceptions ; these are the bogs, or swamps, which 
consist either of a soft spongy turf, or deep layer of wet black 
mould, resting on white clay or sand, _In its natural state, 
the quality of the soil may be readily ascertained by the 
description of wood growing on it, it being richest where the 
maple, beech, black birch, and a mixture of other trees, 
grow, and less fertile where the pine, spruce, larch, and 
other varieties of the fir tribe, are most numerous. The soil 
is fertile; and there is scarcely a stone on the surface of the 
island that wi:l impede the progress of the plough. There 
is no limestone nor gypsum, nor has coal yet been discovered, 
indications of its existence ate produced 
clay, of suverior quality for bricks, abounds in all parts 0 
the island, Both the swamps and barrens bear but amall 


proportion to the whole surface of the island; and as they 
all may, with judicious management, be improved advanta- 
geously, it cannot be said that there is an acre of the whole 
incapable of cultivation. ‘The marshes, which are overflowed 
tide, rear a strong nutritious grass, and, when dyked, — 
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places 
poplars, and wild cherry trees, have spru 
great dimensions are plentiful Many 
crapberries, are 
tle berries, are astonishingly 
are numerous. Mosquitoes and sand-flies, are only annoy- 
ing during the heat of summer in the neighbourhood of 
marshes, and in the woods; where the lands are cleared to 
extent, they are seldom troublesome. The varieties of 
eathat swarm in the harboursand rivers, oraround the shores, 
and that abound on the different fishing banks in the vicinage 
othe island, are numerous, each abounding in great plenty. 
The excellence of its soil, its climate, and the configu- 
nition of the surface, adapt the lands of Prince Edward 
Island more = for agriculture than for any other 
purpoee. All kinds of grain and vegetables raised in Eng- 
ripen in perfection. Wheat is raised in abundance for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, and a surplus is export- 
ed to Nova Scotia. Both summer and winter rye, and 
buckwheat, produce weighty os * ; but the culture of these 
grains is scarcely attended to. Barley and oats thrive well, 
and are, in weight and quality, equal to any met with in the 
ish markets, and superior to what are produced in the 
United States. Beans of all kinds yield plentiful returns. 
Peas, when not injured by worms, which is often the case, 
thrive well ; and turnips are sometimes liable to flies and 
worms. In no country do parsnips, carrots, beets, mangel- 
wurzel, or potatoes, yield more beautiful crops. Cucumbers, 
salads, cabbages, cauliflowers, asparagus, and, indeed, all 
culinary vegetables common in England, arrive at perfec- 
tion, Cherries, plums, damsons, black, red, and white cur- 
rants, — perfectly, and are large and delicious. Flax is 
nised, of excellent quality, and manufactured by the farmers’ 
wives into linen for domestic use. Hemp will grow, but 
not to the same perfection as in Upper Canada, or some 
parts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The principal 
grasses are timothy, red and white clover, and a kind of 
soft indigenous upland grass, of which sheep are very fond ; 
also marsh grasses, on which young and dry cattle are fed 
during the winter months. As a few cold days and wet 
weather frequently oceur in the latter end of April, or the 
first week in May, wheat or oats are seldom sown until the 
frst of the latter month. Barley will ripen if sown before 
the 20th of June, although it is generally more early. Po- 
tatoes are planted about the last of May, or before the mid- 
dle of June, and often later. Turnip seed is sown about the 
middle of ee 6 some prefer sowing it in the first week in 
August, in which case the leaves are not so liable to injury 
from worms. Gardening commences early in May, and ge- 
nerally combines the different departments of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables. Hay-making begins in the latter end 
July, and as the weather is commonly very dry at this time, 
itisattended with little trouble in curing. " Potatoes and 
turnips are left undug until the middle or end of October ; 
the first are generally ploughed up, except on new land, 
where the hoe alone is used. Parsnips may remain on the 
ground during winter, and are finer when dug up in spring 
than at any other period. 
Milch cows, and such horses and cattle as require most 
tare, are housed in November, but December is the usual 
month for housing cattle regularly. Sheep thrive better by 
being left out = vee ; but they require to be fed, and it 
necessary to have a shelter without a roof, to guard against 
lhe cold winds and snow drift. Black cattle > soul 
ler thanin England ; a good ox will weigh from eigh: 
nine hundred pounds, but the common run will noi 
aceed six or seven hundred. The beef is usually very fine 
ud tender. Sheep thrive remarkably well ; but until lately 
ery little care was observed in improving the breed. Swine 
to thrive here as well as any other country, and the 
prt brought to Charlotte Town by the farmers is probably 
tqual in general to that met with in the Irish market. Little 
tut is, however, taken of swine. ‘The horses are, with few 
ptions, small, but capable of performing long journeys, 
tdenduring great fatigue with much spirit. The greater 
mber of farmers, particularly the Highland Scotch, keep 
fartoo many cattle for the quantity of provender they 
ly have to feed them with during the winter. These 
e think if they can manage to carry their cattle through 
winter, they are doing well; but the consequence 1s, 
a their cattle, especially milch cows, are in such lean con- 
Fa in spring, that they are aot in tolerable order till 
y- Various improvements are taking place by means of 
ie shows, and exhibitions of agricultural produce, which 
we been established. It is also pleasing to observe the 
ment in the mode of cultivating the land, which has 
d over the colony during the last few years, and which 
be attributed principally to the force of example set by 
tw of the old settlers, c iefly the loyalists and lowland 
ch, and by an acquisition of industrious and frugal set- 
"from Yorkshire in England, and from Dumfriesshire 
Perthshire in Scotland. 
The principal disadvantage connected with this island, 
“in fact the only one of importance, is the length of the 
» which renders it to have a large store of 
for supporting live stock; and which also, from the 
pening of spring and suwmer, abridges the season 
Sowing and planting. These disad 
Bt with equal severity ia Prussia, 
any, where the 


| the bays and rivers being frozen over. The ground is also 


considered to be fertilized by deep snow and frosts, and 
there are few farmers who consider the winter an impe- 
diment to agriculture, otherwise than the spring opening so 
suddenly upon them, and the astonishing quickness of vege. 
tation, leaving them only five or six weeks for preparing 
the soil, and sowing and planting. When we consider, how- 
ever, that the autumn and fall are much finer, and of longer 
duration, than in Europe, and the winter setting in generally 
much later, the former have, in reality, little cause to com- 
plain of seasons, as they have abundant time to plough all 
the grounds in the fall, which is, at the same time, known 
to be the most proper season for American tillage. The 
common plan of fyeg out farms in this colony, is in lots, 
containing a hundred acres each, having a front of ten chains, 
either on the sea sbore, a bay, river, or wood, and running 
one hundred chains back. ‘his plan from the farms being 
in strips, instead of square blocks, is often objected to; but 
it has many advantages, by giving a greater number of set- 
tlers the benefit of roads, shores, and running streams.” 

Mr. Macgregor proceeds to give us an account of the mode 
of settling on new lands, and a variety of interesting par- 
ticulars regarding the inhabitants of Prince Edward Island ; 
but these details must form the subject of another article. 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER. 


Tue changes effected both in the dress and manners 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople, and in the style of 
the city itself, since I last visited it in 1818, were to me 
most surprising and unexpected. Certainly the greatest 

rtion of the imposing appearance of the Turks has 
_ lost by the recent reform in their costume, which 
formerly was rich, elegant, and varied ; but under this 
present Frank or European garb, they have become ar 
ill-dressed, slovenly, nay, even in most cases, a ridicu- 
lously mean-looking race. ‘The crimson stuffed cap, 
surmounted by a blue spread tassel, descends low on 
the eyebrows, and how deeply must its enemies sigh 
after the proud and fanciful turban! The younger and 
less respectable Turks who have adopted the new cos- 
ume, put on short round jackets with upright collars, 
yuttoned to the chin, and, according to the season, wear 
very loose calico or woollen Cossack trousers. The 
der and more respectable classes make use of loose 
long surtout coats, with stiff straight collars; waistcoats, 
loose trousers, and tie black shoes, complete the dress ; 
and sometimes a dirty white neckcloth is tied uncom- 
fortably about their throats. To conceal, however, this 
cruel abolition of a beautiful national dress, a military 
cloth cloak is worn by the Effendis, which conceals the 
horrors of their present habiliments. So altered are the 
sentry of the new costume, that I should say their next 
step would be to turn Christians. The European dress 
was never intended for a Mahommedan, or even an 
Asiatic. 

It is astonishing the effec. dress has on the habits of 
the human race. Thus the Turks became more dig- 
nified and slothful than by nature they were intended 
to have been, because they could neither manage on 
foot the arrangement of their heaps of clothes, nor walk 
with comfort in their slippers. Since the tails of their 
coats have been clipped, certainly they move about with 
more activity. The sword is much more rapid in the 
work of conversion than the tongue. The Sultan uses 
the former weapon without any remorse; and it must 
be confessed, after all, that the Turks are a dastardly 
people, easily intimidated, submissive, and cringing. 

his has become apparent since the destruction of 
the Janisaries. Military costume is the fashionable 
dress of the day ; whilst all copying from the Sultan, 
wear their beards of the same length as his, and pull 
their caps equally low over their foreheads. The na- 
tional colour forthe army is blue. I never saw a better 
behaved body of men than the new troops, trained and 
regimented on the European principle; they are always 
ready to give assistance to foreigners when required. 

The city of Constantinople is much improved by 
being kept very clean, by the erection of new bazaars, 
by the embellishment of the old ones, and by the guar- 
dianship of a very vigilant police. The streets are now 
free from all rubbish and offensive objects ; no notice is 
taken of foreigners ; and even European females, with- 
out the slightest change of costume, may walk through 
every part unmolested, and almost unobserved. 

Last Friday we went to see the Sultan on his weekly 
visit to a mosque, to heur divine service. It was on the 
Pera side of the Bosphorus. About 5000 infantry, with 
a powerful band, were drawn out in one line from the 
entrance of the place of worship to receive him. They 
must have been part of a select corps, since the mea 
were very well dressed, and remarkably good-looking, 
stout and tall They handled their arms well, and were 
steady. We were placed under the veranda of a coffee- 
house, close to which the Sultan passed His Majesty 
was ed by six led horses, saddled and bridled in 
the European manner, with richly-embroidered sha- 
bracks; then come double files of mounted pages, 
dressed in various coloured jackets and white trousers, 
officers of the household, aides-de-camp, and other 
mailitary attendants; and lastly, the favourite Meer 


Allace, or General of the Guards, Hoosaim Pacha. To 


guard of infantry, composed of remarkably 
andsome young men. He wore the scarlet mili 
cap, embroidered round the sides, and surmounted bya 
rich gold tassel, the long bullion of which hang 
a fringe over its crown. A cloak of sky-blue cloth, 
with straight embroidered collar, almost concealed his 
under-dress, a light cloth jacket, buttoned tight up to 
the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere trousers, and 
boots with spurs. On his left breast shone a most 
beautiful diamond star. His sabre and belt were Euro- 
pean, as also his saddle and bridle. For a moment I 
could scarcely place faith in my sight, so changed was 
this haughty monarch “ of the sea and earth” from 
what I had seen him some years back, moving in the 
full awfulness of Asiatic majesty. The waving plumes 
of a multitude of shattars, or running footmen, then 
screened him from the gaze of his subjects; he was 
borne on by his horse at a movement almost a 
his eyes were fixed, countenance le gloomy, 
most melancholy ; and now I beheld the same powerful 
sovereign decked out in a flippant uniform, very similar 
to that of a light cavalry officer, with florid complexion, 
active inquisitive gaze, and beard clipped almost to the 
chin. I must say, Sultan Mahmood seemed to enj 
his emancipation from all the thraldoms of pomp a 
ceremony. In about half an hour the Sultan returned, 
and every part of the procession was managed without 
the slightest noise or confusion. Though, I imagine, 
the Sultan must have moments of great uneasiness 
regarding his personal safety, he does not hesitate to 
move amongst the crowded streets, or apparently shun 
occasions when attempts might be made on his life. 
Persons who, by a long sojourn in Constantinopl 
have acquired a considerable and more than superfici 
knowledge of Turkish affairs, assert, that the late changes 
and ameliorations, instead of retarding, will accelerate 
the downfail of the Ottoman government. The spirit of 
the people has been broken, and both national and 
religious feelings humbled and outraged. It is an 
arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed even with 
great wisdom and resolution to reform a nation, parti- 
cularly a nation professing the Mahommedan faith; yet 
[ should say, that much has apparently been effected 
in Constantinople; and, judging superficially, we would 
deem it the capital of a prosperous and vigorous 
government. The public Buildings are 


general repair, old edifices are removing to be erec 


anew, and every where there is a certain stir denoting 
activity. Yet these signs of improvements are only 
observable in Constantinople, whilst the provinces are 
oppressed, misruled, and absolutely defenceless. Ifthe 
system pursued by the Sultan does not produce the 
results anticipated by many, eveu to the regeneration of 
his people, certainly the body of ihe nation has been 
relieved from the insolence and lawless habits of the 
Janisaries; and those predatory bands of horsemen, 
the Dehlees and Hytees, no longer pillage and desolate 
the country. Criminals are now with facility seized 
and punished, and for years the Turkish empire has not 
been so tranquil, or so secure for foreigners, travellers, 
or merchants.— United Service Journal. 


SCENERY AROUND JERUSALEM. 


Tur most pleasing feature in the scenery around Jeru- 
salem (continues Carne, in his Letters from the East,) 
is the valley of Jehoshaphat. Passing out of the gate of 
St. Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent of the 
Kedron ; a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed ; it 
must have been very narrow, though in winter a rapid 
stream. A few steps beyond the Kedron, you come to 
the garden of Gethsemane, of all gardens the most 
interesting and hallowed, but how neglected and de- 
cayed ! It is surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but 
the soilis bare ; no verdure grows on it, save five or six 
fine venerable olive trees, which have stood here for 
many centuries. This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and 
is beautifully situated ; you look up and down the rox 
mantic valley; close behind mses the mouatain ; before 
you are the walls of the devoted city. While linger- 
ing here, at evening and solitary—for it is not often a 
footstep passes by—that night of sorrow and d 
rushes on the imagination, when the Redeemer was be- 
trayed, and forsaken by all, even by the loved disciple. 
Hence the path winds up the Mount of Olives: itisa 
beautiful hill, On the summit are the remains of a 
church, built by the Empress Helena, Descending” 
Olivet to the narrow valley of Jehoshaphat, you soon 
come to the pillar of Absolam ; it has a very anuque 
appearance, and is a pleasing object in the og, us 
of a yellow stone, adorned with half columas, formed 
mto three stages, and terminates in a cui The 
tombof Zacharias, adjoining, is square, with four or five 
pillars, and is cut out of the rock. . 

The small and wretched village of Siloa is built on 
the rugged sides of the hill above ; and just here the 
valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat meet, at the south 
east corner of Mount Zion; they are both sprinkled 
with olive trees. Over the ravine of Hinnom, and 
lirectly opposite the city, is the Mount of Judgment, 


heavy crops of wheat or hay. 
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counsel against Christ, and palace of 
oe It is a broad and barren bill, without 

y of the picturesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier. 
its side is pointed oui the Aceldema, or field where 
Judas bung himself: a small and rude edifice stands 

} it, and it is used as a burying But the most 

aoe pores of this hill is where its rocks descend 
ar y into the valley of Hinnom, and are ming- 
with many a straggling olive tree. All these roc 
are hewn into sepulchres of various forms and sizes ; 
po doubt they were the tombs of the ancient Jews, and 
pe | cut with considerable care and skill, — 
va of Hinnom now turns to the west of the 
city, and extends rather beyond the north vale; here 
the plain of the Jeremiah commences, and is the best 
wooded tract in the whole neighbourhood. Above half 
2 mile from the wall is a ruined desolate building, 
zed with a few trees, and said to be the tombs of 
ings. 

On a delightful evening we rode to the wilderness of 
St. John. The monastery of that name stands at the 
entrance; it isa good and spacious building, and its 
terrace enjoys a fine prospect, in which is the lofty hill 
of Modin, with the ruins of the palace of the Maccabees 
On its summit. A small village adjoins the convent, in 
which are shown the remains of the house of Elizabeth, 
where the meeting with Mary took place. The next 
morning we visited the wilderness : it is narrow, parti- 
ally cultivated and sprinkled with trees; the hills rise 
rH steep on each side ; from that on the right, a small 
stream flows into the ravine below. The whole appear- 
ance of the place is romantic ; and the prophet might 
have resided here, while exercising his ministry, with 
very little hardship. The neighbourhood still, no doubt, 

uces excellent honey, which is to be had through- 
Out Palestine. High up the rocky side of the hill on 
the left, amidst a profusion of trees, is the cave or grotto 
of St. John. A fountain gushes out close by. When 
we talk of wildernesses, mountains, and plains in 
Palestine, it is to be understood that they seldom answer 
to the size of the same objects in more extensive coun- 
tries ; that they sometimes present but a beautiful minia- 
ture of them. From the eastend of the wilderness you 
enter the famous valley of Elah, where Goliah was 
slain by the champion of Israel It is a pretty and 
interesting-looking spot, the bottom covered with olive 
trees. Its present ap nce answers exactly to the 
description given in Scripture ; the two hills on which 
the armies stood, entirely confining it tothe rightand left. 
The valley is not halfa mile broad. Tradition was not re- 
) gaa to identify this spot ; nature has stamped it with 
everlasting features of truth. The brook still flows 
through it ina winding course,from which David took the 
smooth stones ; the hills are not precipitous, but slope 
pradually down ; the vale is varied with banks and undu- 
tions, and not a single habitationis visible in it. From 
the scenes of some of the battles and positions of 
armies in those times, it is difficult to account for the 
mighty numbers stated as having fought; where could 
they be drawn up? The rich and beautiful plain of 
Esdralon is the most spacious area in the country, and 
was the theatre of some battles; and the plain of 
Jericho is next in extent; but when we read that many 
hundreds of thousands of men fought around Mount 
Ephraim, and other scenes in this country, one is 
tempted to wonder how the confined valleys and open 
places one traverses could have contained them. 

At the south-east of Zion, in the vale of Jehoshaphat, 
they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and also on the 
sides of the hill acjoining that of Olivet. It was not a 
bad, though rather a confined, site for them. The 
valley here is covered with a rich verdure, divided by 
hedges into a number of small gardens. The places 
within the walls of the city, which tradition would ren- 
der sacred, are innumerable. Beneath the gate of 
Bethlehem is shown the spot where Bathsheba was 
bathing when the King beheld her from the roof of his 
palace, and the present tower of David is built on the 
site of the ancient edifice. A small distance within the 
- of St. Stephen that fronts Olivet, is the pool of 

hesda; it is deep and dry, the sides and bottom 
overgrown with grass, and containing two or three trees. 
A wretched street leads from this to the governor's 
—— a spacious and rather ruinous building of 
architecture ; it contains some good apartments, 

the windows of which command un excellent view of 
the Mosque of Omar and its large area. In the palace 
the monks point out the room where Christ was con- 
fined before his trial; and at a short distance is a dark 
and ruinous hall, shewn as the judgment-hall of Pilate. 
A little farther on is the arch where the Redeemer 
stood, as his judge exclaimed “Behold the man.” 
You then proceed along the street where Christ bore his 
cross, in which, and in the street leading up to Calvary, 
are three places where, staggering dnder the waleht, be 
fell These are marked by three small pillars laid flat 
on the ground. Departing from Jerusalem, and after 
many dangers, we came in sight of the Dead Sea, whose 
waters cover the cities of Sodam and Gomorrah On 
eaching the brivk of the precipices which hang over 


high mountains of Arabia Petreea opposite were shrouded 


in darkness. The descent of the heights was long and | self. 


difficult; and, ere we reached the bottom, the ruddy 
re of morning was on the precipices over our heads. 
line of shore at the bottom was about two hundred 
ards wide, and we hastened to the edge of the lake; 
for several yards from it, the foot sunk in a black 
mud, and its surface was every where covered with a 
greyish scurf, which we were obliged to remove before 
tasting it. There was not a breath of wind, and the 
waters lay like lead on the shore Whoever has seen 
the Dead Sea, will ever after have its aspect impressed 
on his memory; it is, in truth, a gloomy and fearful 
spectacle. The precipices, in general, descend wars ne 
into the lake, and, on account of their height, it is seldom 
agitated by the winds. Its shores are not visited b 
any footsteps, save those of the wild Arab, and he 
holds it in superstitious dread. On some of the rocks 
there isa thick sulphureous encrustation, which appears 
‘oreign to their substance; and in their steep descents 
‘here are several deep caverns, where the benighted 
Bedouin sometimes finds a home. No unpleasant 
+ffluvia are perceptible around it, and birds are occa- 
sionally seen flying across. For a considerable distance 
from the bank the water appeared very shallow ; this, 


with the soft slime of the bottom, and the fatigue we |"°S 
‘ad undergone, prevented our trying its buoyant pro- | drying, without 


perties by bathing. A few inches beneath the surface 
of the mud are found the black sulphureous stones out 
of which crosses are made and sold to the pilgrims. 
The water has an abominable taste, in which that of 
salt predominates , and we observed encrustations of 
salt on the surface of some of the rocks. 


The mountains of the Judean side are lower than } sual Chinese 


those of the Arabian, and also of a lighter colour. Bitu- 
men abounds most on the —— shore, There is no 
outlet to the lake, though the Jordan flows into it, as 
did formerly the Kedron, and the Arnon to the south. 
It is not known that there has ever been any visible 
increase or decrease of its waters. Some have su 
posed that it finds a subterraneous passage to the Medi- 
terranean, or that there is a considerable suction in the 
plain which forms its western boundary. But this 
plain, confined by the opposite mountains, is partially 
cultivated and produces trees, and a rude pasture 
used by the camels of the Bedouins, although in some 
parts sandy. It has never been navigated since the cities 
were engulfed; and it is strange that no traveller should 
have thought of launching a boat to explore it, the only 
way that promises any success. Some stunted shrubs 
| patches of grass, a mere mockery of verdure, were 
scattered on the withered soil near the rocks, The 
golden and treacherous apples 
That turn to ashes on the lips, 

will be sought for in vain, as well as the fish in the lake, 
which have been also asserted to exist. The length of 
the Dead Sea is probably about sixty miles, and the 
general breadth eight. The sun had now risen above 
the eastern barrier of mountains, and shone full on the 
bosom of the lake, which had the appearance of a plain 
of burnished gold. But the sadness of the grave was 
on it, and around it, and the silence also. However 
vivid the feelings are on arriving on its shores, they 
subside after a time into languor and uneasiness, and 
you long, if it were possible, to see a tempest wake on 
its bosom, to give sound and life to the scene. The 

age over the wilderness of Ziph had given us a more 
complete and intimate view of the lake than the usual 
route to Jericho, which conducts only to its commence~ 
ment, at the embouchure of the Jordan. We had now 
to walk to its extremity along the shores, and over the 
sry to Jericho, in a sultry day; and we took a last 
ook of this famous spot, to which earth can furnish no 
parallel. The precipices around Sinai are savage and 
shelterless, but not like these, which look as if the finger 
of an avenging God had passed over their blasted fronts 
and recesses, and the deep at their foot, and caused them 
to remain for ever as when they first covered the guilty 
cities. 


CAPRICES OF THE HUMAN APPETITE. 

Taz human being has been described as an animal capable of 
suiting himself to every description of climate, ranging from the 
to the equator, and of adapting his habits either of those of 
savage life, or the highest state of refinement. His power of en- 
during a temperature which would freeze the blood of an alligator, 
or melt the body of a bear, is not more remarkable than the variety 

of food which he can digest, and the perfect power which he 

sesses of suiting his appetite to the different products of the an 
and vegetable kingd In the selection of food he is more 
governed by caprice and fashion, than the excellence of the repast ; 
and the perversity of taste in this respect is really astonishing. We 
are informed by Tacitus that there was a man at Colonia Agrippina, 
whose favourite dish was spiders, and various tribes in the ancient 
world are noticed as having lived on a species of sou; 
snakes and . Some barbarous nations in ern times 
feed on locusts, fresh or pickled, while the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar are. said to prefer them to the finest fish. But what must 
we say of the Cochin Chinese, who esteem rotten as one of the 
greatest delicacies, and so far do they carry this desire, that putrid 
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standing joke against the Frencb that they dress and eat frogs, 
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Such is the extraordinary 
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pearance, which is understocd by 
animal from certain marine matter. Mr 
Arc’ 
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“The birds’ nests (says he) are those obtained in 
caves, and such as are taken before the birds bave laid 
The coarsest obtained after the young have been fledged, 
The finest nests are the whitest, that is, those taken before the nest 
has been rendcred impure by the food and feces of the young birds, 
They are taken twice a-year, and, if regularly collected, and 


ag 


produce, very eq 
the same quantity, being very little, if at all, improved by 
caves being left altogether unmolested for a year or two. 

of the caverns are extremely difficult of access, and the nests cay 


descent of many hundred feet, by 
and rattan, over a sea rolling violently against the rocks. When 
the mouth of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of taki 

the nests must often be with torch light, by penetrating 
into the recesses of the rock, where the slightest trip would be 
tly fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing below then 
but the turbulent surf making its way into the chasms of th 


the Romans held some articles of 
scarcity rather than for any qualities ascribed to them. The 
whole quantity of birds’ nests exported from the Indian Archipe. 
lago is estimated at 242,400 Ibs., worth 234,290. The value of 
this immense property to the country which produces it, rests 
upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is claimed asthe 
exclusive property of the sovereign, and everywhere forms 4 
valuable branch of his income, or of the revenue of the state.” 


BISHOP LEIGHTON, 
Tats amiable personage, who was once Bishop in the 
reign of Charles II., was exceedingly charitable. One day, ashe 
was taking exercise in a secluded walk near the town, the widow 
of a poor clergyman, to whose support, and that of her children, 
his lordship had liberally contributed, broke in upon his solitude, 
and for a very strange reason. The good woman had been le 
to suppose that the real cause of the bishop’s beneficence was 
desire to make himself agreeable to her. Accordingly, wher b 
| asked eagerly after her children, under the impression that her ip 
trusion arose from sudden distress on their part, she replied tha 
| they were all well, but she had been unable to rest till she dis 
closed to his lordship a remarkable rerelation which had bees 
made to her. “ A revelation to you!” exclaimed the astonishe 
dignitary. ‘Yes, my lord,” said the woman ; “‘ it was revealed t 
) me that your lordship and I are about to be married.” “ Indeed?" 
cried Leighton, ‘‘ no such revclation, however, has yet been made 
to me: and if we are to be married by revelation, the marriage 
cannot take place, you know, until it be revealed to toth 
parties.” 


EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD. 

Tue more that an enjoy the qualities of youth, strength, 
and activity, the greater is the increase and development of their 
parts, and the greater the ity for an abundant supply of food. 
Of many individuals exposed to an absolute abstinence of many 
days, the young are always the first to perish. Of this the history 
of war and shipwreck offers in all ages too many frightful exam. 
ples. There are several instances on record of an almost total 
abstinence from food for an extraordinary length of time. Captain 
Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed nearly 4000 miles in an open boat, with 
occasionally a single small bird not many ounces in weight for the 
daily sustenance of 17 people ; and it is even alleged, that 14 mea 
and women of the Juno, having suffered shipwreck on the coast d 
Arracan, lived 23 days without any food. Two people first died d 
want on the fifth day. In the opinion of Rhedi, animals suppot 
want much longer than is generally believed. A civet cat live 
10 days without food, an antelope 20, and a very wild @ 
20; an eagle survived 28 days, a badger one month, ant 
several dogs 36 days. In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
there is an account of a bitch, which having been accidentally 
shut up alone in a country house, existed for 40 days without ay 
nourishment than the stuff on the wool of a mattrass which 

she had torn to pieces. A crocodile will live two months without 
food, a scorpion three, a bear six, a chameleon eiglit. and a viper 
ten. Vaillant had a spider that lived nearly a year without food, 
and was so far from being weakened by abstinence, that it imme- 
diately killed another large spider, equally vigorous but not 9 
hungry, which was put in alopg with it. John Hunter incloseda 
toad between two stone flower-pots, and found it as lively as ever 
after 14 months. Land-tortoises have lived without food for 18 
months; and Baker is known to have kept a beetle in a state of 
total abstinence for three years. It afterwards made its escape 
Dr. Shaw gives an account of two serpents which lived in a bottle 
without any food for five years.—Encyc. Brit., new edit. 


WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 
Tue largest waves proceed at the rate of from thirty to 
miles an hour; yet it is a vulgar belief that the water itse!f ad- 
vances with the speed of the wave. The form of the wave only 
advances, while the substance, except a li Spray above, remal 
nsing and falling in the same place.—Arnott’s Physic. 


MUSIC. 


compass of a single pair of hands, as much of harmony ! 
is necessary to enjoyment, offers the greatest facilities to 
improvement of the musical mind; and the amateur, 
has accomplished sufficient variety of mechanical difficult 
to play with freedom and ease, will find it more pleasing 
exteaih her studies into the styles of masters, than to pr 


cute her practice on the piano-forte to a very high degree’ 
— Yous Lady's Book, 


The study of the piano-forte, which comprises within the 
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COLUMN FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Tr must never be forgotten by young women that mental 
improvement should be always conducive to moral advance 
ment. Piety, integrity, fortitude, charity, obedience, consi- 
deration, sincerity, prudence, activity, and cheerfulness, may 
be presumed to define those moral properties called for in the 
daily and habitual deportment of young females, whether in 
higher or lower stations of life. The chief of these virtues 
ispiety ; but while the juvenile heart glows with devotion to 
the Creator, it must be taught that there are many earthly 
duties to be performed in the business of life, and prudence 
will point out that the exercise of these is not incompatible 
with genuine religious feeling Piety forms a solid basis 
whereon to rear a superstructure of human affections and 
human action ; and, when properly indulged in, it will not 
interfere with the necessary and virtuous pursuits of the 
world. It is one of the greatest errors which a young wo- 
man can commit, when she imagines that she will fall under 
the anger of the Almighty by attending to the ordinary 
duties of life. This is the perversion of true religion, and 
there have been many melancholy examples of its mischiev- 
ous character. I once heard of a young lady, the daughter 
of a gentleman in the country, who, from mistaken motives 
on this score, or allowing her mind to go into a diseased 
state, became affected with a religious madness, if it may be 
socalled ; she spent not only whole hours but whole days 
on her knees in the exercise of prayer; she gave up all at- 
tention to her domestic duties ; would not enter into conver- 
sation or see any company, and almost broke the heart of a 
fond parent. No advice or admonition could turn the cur- 
rent of her feelings ; she gratlually pined away in her health 
and personal appearance, and it was obvious that she was 
not long for this world. While in this dismal condition, it 
happened that a certain clergyman called upon her father, 
and remarked with pain the altered aspect of his daughter ; 
on hearing the reason, he endeavoured to show to her the 
impropriety of her behaviour, and how ill it accorded with 
that dutiful devotion to God pointed out by the tenets of our 
faith. Yet all would not do ; the lady was obdurate. Be- 
fore leaving the house, the clergyman, who was a poet as 
well as a divine, and is well known in the south of Scotland 
for the exceeding beneficence of his character, and the kind- 
aness of his manners, conveyed to her the following lines 
applicable to her case :— 


THE PIOUS ENTHUSIAST. 


Why, lovely maid, thus waste thy blooming prime, 

Of earth regardless and the things of Time ? 

Thou may’st become an inmate of the skies, 

Without dissolving Nature’s tender ties : 

The gracious Power who rules o’er heaven and earth 

Is not tne foe of youthful, harmless mirth ; 

And though He bids thee think on things above, 

Forbids thee not to own an earthly love ; 

All sentient creatures happy are and gay, 

In the mild morning of life's little day, 

And seldom scorn to bless the cheerful light, 

Thro’ apprehension of the coming night ; 

Thongh Christ demands an undivided heart, 

Yet kindred beings justly claim a part: 

Thus heavenly objects may thy thoughts employ, 

Tn harmony with Friendahlp, ve, and Joy. 

It is satisfactory to add, that these simple lines had the 
beneficial effect of awakening the lady to a sense of her 
folly ; and their insertion here may possibly have a similar 
tesult in cases to which they bear a reference. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


A recent writer concludes his observations on the means to 
be adopted to procure beauty in the person, in these words : 
‘Let then the ladies observe the following rules :—In the 
Morning use pure water as a preparatory ablution: after 
which they must abstain from all sudden gusts of passion, 
ay envy, as that gives the skin a sallow paleness. 
tmay seem trifling to talk of temperance, yet must this be 
attended to, both in eating and drinking, if they would avoid 
those pimples for which advertised washes are a cure. 
lastead of rouge, let them use moderate exercise, which will 
mise a natural bloom in their cheek, unimitable by art. In- 
fetuous candour, and unaffected good humour, will give an 
openness to their countenance that will make them univer- 
ually agreeable. A desire of pleasing will add fire to their 

, and breathing the morning air at sunrise will give their 
S vermilion hue. That amiable vivacity which they now 
possess may be happily heightened and preserved, if they 
‘oid late hours and card playing, as well as novel-reading 
by candle-light, but not otherwise ; for the first gives the face 
drowsy, disagreeable aspect, the second is the mother of 
Wrinkles, and the | third is a fruitful source of weak eyes and 
asallow complexion. A white hand is a very desirable or- 
Rament ; and 4 hand can never be white unless it be kept 


iy Sean; nor is this all, for if a young lady would excel her 


‘ompanions in this respect, she must keep her hands in con- 


‘4 Sant motion, which will occasion the blood to circulate 


freely, and have a wonderful effect. The mation recom- 
is working at her needle, brushing up the house, and 


Wwirling the 
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A LITERARY WIFE. 

Hew delightful is it (says D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature), when the mind of the female is so happily dis. 
posed, and so richly cultivated, as to participate in the liter- 
ary avocations of her husband. It is then truly that the 
intercourse of the senses becomes the most refined pleasure. 
What delight, for instance, must the great Budeus have 
tasted, even in those works which must have been for others 
u most dreadful labour! his wife left him nothing to desire, 
I'he frequent companion of his studies, she brought him the 
books he required to his desk ; she compared and 
transcribed quotations ; the same genius, the same inclina- 
tions, and the seme ardour for literature, eminently appeared 
in those two fortunate persons Far from withdrawing her 
ausvand from his studies, she was sedulous to animate him 
when he languished, Ever at his side and ever assiduous, 
ever with some useful book in her hand, she acknowledged 
herself to be a most happy woman. Yet she did not neglect 
the education of eleven children. She and Budeus shared 
the mutual cares they owed their progeny. Budzus was not 
insensible of his singular felicity. In one of his letters, he 
represented himself as married to two ladies; one of whom 
gave him boys and girls, the other was philosophy, who pro- 

uced books. The lady of ey designed If the 
frontispiece to his translation of Lucretius. She felt the 
same passion in her own breast as animated her husband’s, 
who has written with such various ingenuity. Of Baron 
Haller it is recorded that he inspired his wife and family with 
a taste for his different pursuits. They were usually em- 
ployed in assisting his literary occupations ; they translated 
manuscripts, consulted authors, gathered plants, and designed 
and coloured under his eye. What a delightful family pic- 
ture has the younger Pliny given posterity in his letters! 
Of Calphurnia, his wife, he says, ‘‘ her affection to me has 
given her a turn to books, and my compositions, which she 
takes a pleasure in reading and even getting by heart, are 
Continually in her hands. How full of tender solicitude is 
she when I am entering upon any cause! How kindly does 
she rejoice with me when it is over! While I am pleading, 
she places persons to inform her from time to time how I am 
heard, what applauses I receive, and what success attends 
the cause. When at any time I recite my works, she con- 
ceals herself behind some curtain, and with secret rapture 
enjoys my praises. She sings my verses to her lyre, with no 
other master but love, the best instructor, for her guide. Her 
passion will increase with our days, for it is not my youth 
nor my person, which time gradually impairs, but my repu- 
tation and my glory, of which she is enamoured,” 


REMARKABLE PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


We were dispatched from the squadron in order to draw 
the attention of the American troops from Baltimore, whilst 
our army advanced upon Washington ; and, consequently, 
we were e' in some annoying and offensive operations 
every day and night, We had, 
on the morning of the day on which the following event 
occurred, not only burnt, but robbed, a house, from the 

arlour of which we had filched a mahogany table for our 
rth ; we therefore got rid of our old oaken affair, and 
placed our ill-gotten furniture in its place. As this genteel 
apparatus was none the better for long neglect on shore, and 
the careless manner in which it had been handled in send- 
ing it on board, I, as the caterer of the mess—to which high 
situation I had been lately appointed—proposed that we 
should take it by turns to polish the table, in order to render 
it a proper bright appendage to our berth. Poor Sands, who 
was seated in a corner, looking wofully wretched, refused 
to assist ; alleging, as a reason, that he felt perfectly con- 
vinced he should never eat off the table, as that night he was 
to be killed. In vain I attempted to rally him from the 
strange melancholy which had overtaken him ; he sat in a 
state of almost perfect stupefaction. I ordered some supper, 
of which, however, he would not partake, but, opening his 
desk, he made all his oldest friends a trifling present; to me 
he gave a silver knife, and, with a sad countenance, said, ‘I 
have nothing to send home; but my death will be severely 
felt there.’ We, not having exactly the same awful feelings 
as our messwnate, burst into a fit of laughter, which however 
neither excited the resentment nor the spleen of poor Sands. 
At this time he was the only midshi destined to remain 
on board, the rest being appointed to the different boats and 
different divisions of small-arm men, to be ready for service 
by nine o’clock. As it was requisite to avoid anything like 
suspicion in the eyes of our enemies, (the frigate being placed 
within about pistol-shot of the shore), instead of using the 
in’s-mate’s pipes to call the boats away, the order 

was merely whispered along the decks. Martin (who after- 
wards died in command of the Nautilus, I believe, in the 
Havannah) being asleep, and not being roused by the slight 
le, was absent when his boat was manned ; and Sands, 

who had officiated in preparing the boats, was desired to 
command her in Martin’s stead; thus he was thrust into 
service unprepared, and here he felt the certainty that his 
death was approaching. That morning Sir Peter Parker 
(the captain), in leaning backwards over the taffrail to make 
remarks upon the rigging at the mizen-top-gallant-mast head, 
let his laced cocked hat fall off, He said, very thoughtfully, 
and in a very unusual manner, I much fear my head will 
follow this evening.’ From this moment he became thought- 
ful and reserved: he prepared his will with the purser ; he 
destroyed his letters ; he made several allusions to his wife 
and children ; and at dinner—I dined alone with him that 
day—he was unusually reserved and dull; a kind of melan- 
choly settled upon his countenance, and feature indi- 
cated some secret foreboding awfully present to his imagina- 
tion. Nine o’clock came; the boats were manned, and I, 
as his aid-de-camp, took my usual seat in his gig. All the 
boats left the ship at the same moment, and, with muffled 
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oars and breathless silence, we approached the 'aoding-place 
When thegig’s keel grated on the sand and the boat stopped, 
I was surprised to find Sir Peter Parker remain motionless on. 
his seat; and knowing his usual ambition to be first. 1 was 
rather slack in asking, which I was obliged to do, if I should 

land first. This awoke our chief from his lethargy; but, 

instead of walking over the gang-board, he stepped overe 
board alongside in the water, and walked on shore. The 
preparation of forming the meu, selecting the advance-guard, 

8 giving orders, diverted Sir Peter from his 

melancholy, and he appeared as animated, and flushed with 

as much hope and confidence, as on any former occasion, 
* * « Sir Peter Parker mounted a steed, and, bors | 
round to his army, gave the word, ‘ Battalion, advance 

Having some orders to deliver to the different officers, I 

passed in the rear, and on my return a pe Sands: he 

expressed himself more and more satisfied that his end was 

approaching, and seemed only vexed at the idea of h 
marching a measured step to his inevitable destruction, 

left him watchful as to his men, but irrevocably lost as to 

Yo this moment Sir Peter Parker cheered on the marines 

with his usual determined courage ; but now his voice failed, 

and he fell in my arms—a buck shot had cut the femoral 

artery, and he was bleeding todeathh * * * 

“« We sent on shore a flag of truce in the morning. The 

Americans were aware they had killed the Captain ; for they 

uced his shoe which had fallen from his foot. 
ikewise mentioned the death of poor Sands; a grape-shot 
struck him just above the heart.”—From the Life of a Sailor, 
in the Metropolitan for April. 


PHENOMENON AT ST. HELENA. 


In the year 1821 1 was a midshipman in his Majesty’s 
ship Vigo, guard-ship at St. Helena,bearing the flagof Rear- 
Admiral Lambert, and commanded by Captain Thomas 
Brown, during the latter period of Napolenn’s exile. I had 
charge of an excellent establishment on shore called the 
stock-yard, for keeping a supply of fat cattle forthe squadron, 
after the arrival of the animals from the Cape lank and lean, 
My party of men always slept on board, landing the next 
morning at day light. It was inthe early part of May, a 
month rendered remarkable by the death of the Great Chief- 
tain, which took place on the Sth day, that we were pulling 
in as usual in the launch, with several working-parties on 
board, but observing that the surf was too violent for the, 
large boat filled with men to attempt a landing, we tried to 
accomplish it by a few at a time in the jolly boat. A small 
number, including myself, got on shore io this manner, 
Shortly-after, I was engaged in conversation with an officer 
of the Honourable Company’s ship Ganges, surrounded by 
native women, some children and rs, when I felt 
myself forcibly pulled by the arm, and heard a per- 
son exclaim —‘‘ Look at the horizon, run, save yourself, 
we shallall be lost!” I didlook, and the sight I shall 
never cease to remember, it was so frightfully grand. Om 
the horizon, from the north-west, appeared an immense un- 
dulation, or swell, resembling a bank of water rolling ma- 
jestically in, directly in the wind’s eye.—Whether it was my 
anxiety for the boats, or that astonishment had 

me, | cannot tell, but I felt rivetted to the spot alone, and 
before I could attempt to save myself, as others did, by climb- 
ing the rocks, I was whirled along with the rapidity of 
lightning in the midst of this dark wave. Almost in an 
instant 1 experienced a violent shock, which stunned me for 
a few moments ; on recovering the perfect use of my senses, 
I found myself in the armourer’s cave, with the forge lying 
across my thigh. To this circumstance I must draw atten- 
tion, as, by its weight, keeping me from going into the sea 
as the water receded, and from being dashed against the 
rocks, to it I owe my preservation, Near me were lyi 
two lascars, one was split up the middle, :the other’s scull 
was beat to pieces—both were dead. Fearing a return of 
the surf, as the sea usually rolls in quickly twice, and thea 
comes with redoubled violence, 1 made the best use of my 
lungs; the carpenter fortunately heard my cries, and rescued 
me. My clothes were torn to shreds, my ears, eyes, and 
nose filled with ashes and blood ; but with the exception of 
a few contusions, and lacerated hands,I was otherwise unhurt. 
One woman was drowned, and several men and children were 
picked up by the boats. This first swell that 1 have men- 
tioned was the prelude to a gigantic surf, which lasted 
three days. This phenomenon (as nothing like it had ever 
taken place in the memory of the oldest inhabitants) was 
attributed to an earthquake. We had only telegraphic com- 
munication with the ship while it lasted. The fortifica- 
tions were much injured in front of St. James Town ; huge 
rocks were torn up and tossed into our little bathing-place te 
the left of the landing ; the guard house was abandoned, the 
sea reaching the upper windows: the ships rode with sails 
aback to keep them astern of their anchors; and while it 
lasted, to see the mass of water burst upon the cliffs, as if to 
shake the island from its foundation, was the grandest sigic 
I ever beheld. There may be some who would connect such 
a singular occurrence with the last days of the expiring em- 
peror. Croly, if I recollect right, in -his finely-written 
history of George the Fourth, speaks of his soul taking its 
flight amidst ret Bee the tempest and roar of the surf, 
comparing it to the of a battle and armies meeting.— 
United Service Journal. 


FIGHTS OF WILD BEASTS. 
Cavtaiw Monoy, in his work on India, presents us with 


Oft in the pleasant villages of France, | 
Some high-bern lady crowns the rastic maid 
With fioral emblems of her modest worth. 
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“His majesty, 5»fore he retired, informed the com- 
mander-in-chief thet he had given orders for the wild-beast 


fights to be prepared for his edification on the morrow ; and 
as these spite Ge celebrated for the grand scale on which 
they are conducted at Lucknow, we were all very anxious to 
witness them. Early in the morning, therefore, the whole 
party, including ladies, eayer for the novel spectacle, mounted 
elephaats, repaired to the private gate of the royal 
Palace, where the king met the commander-in-chief, and 
conducted him and his company to a palace in the park, in 
one of the courts of which the arena for the combats was 
prepared. In the centre was erected a gigantic cage of 
strong bamboos, about fifty feet high, and of like diameter, 
and roofed with rope network. Sundry smaller cells, com- 
Municating, by sliding doors, with the main theatre, were 
tenanted by every species of the savagest inhabitants of the 
forest. In the large cage, crowded together, and presenting 
@ formidable front of broad shaggy foreheads, well armed 
with horns, stood a group of buffalues, sternly awaiting the 
conflict, with their rear scientifically appuyé against the bam- 
boos. The trap-doors being lifted, two tigers, and the same 
number of bears and leopards, rushed into the centre. The 
buffaloes instantly commenced hostilities, and made complete 
shuttlecocks of the bears, who, however, finally escaped by 
climbing up the bamboos, beyond the reach of their horned 
antagonists, The tigers, one of which was a beautiful 
animal, fared scarcely better; indeed the odds were much 
against them, there being five buffaloes. They appeared, 
however, to be no match for these powerful creatures, even 
single-handed, and shewed little disposition to be the as- 
saulters, The larger tiger was much gored in the head, and in 
return took a mouthful of hie enemy’sdewlap, but was fiaally 
as the fancy would describe it) ‘bored to the ropes and 
The leopards seemed, throughout the conflict, 
sedulously to avoid a breach of the peace. A rhinoceros was 
Next Jet loose in the open court yard, and the attendants 
Attempted to induce him to pick a quarrel with a tiger that 
was chained to aring. The rhinoceros appeared, however, 
to consider a fettered foe as quite beneath his enmity ; 
and having once approached the tiger, and quietly surveyed 
him, as he writhed and growled, expecting the atiack, 
turned suddenly round and trotted awkwardly off tothe yard 
gate, where he capsized a palankeen, which was carrying 
away a lady — with the sight of these unfeminine 
A buffalo and a tiger were the next combatants : 
attacked furiously, the tiger springing at the first onset 

on the other’s head, and tearing his neck severely ; but he 
Was quickly dismounted, and thrown with such violence as 
mearly to his back, and quite to disable him from 
ing the combat. A small elephant was next impelled 

to attack a The battle was short and decisive ; the 
former falling on his knees, and thrusting his blunted tusks 
nearly through his antagonist, On our return home from the 
beast-fight, a breakfast awaited us at the royal palace; and 
the white table cloth being removed, =, trained for the 
purpose, were placed upon the green cloth, and fought most 
gamely, after the manner of the English cock-pit ‘This is 
an amusement much in fashion among the natives .f rank, 
and they bet large sums cn their birds, as they lounge 
luxuriously round, smoking their houkahs. fights 
were announced as the conciuding scene of this day of strife. 
The spectators took their seats in a long veranda. The 
Barrow stream of the river Goomty runs close under the 
palace walls, and on the opposite bank a large open, sandy 
P ted a convenient theatre for the operation of 

dase digreue athletes. The elephants educated for the 
arena are large powerful males, wrought up to a state of fury 
by constant ing with exciting spices. On the spacious 
in before us we counted several of these animals parading 
singly and sulkily to and fro, their mahouts seated on their 
, which were covered with strong network for the driver 

to cling by in the conflict. In attendauce upon every 
elephant were two or three men, armed with long spears, a 
weapon of which this animal has the greatest dread. We 
soon discovered two of the combatants slowly advancing 
towards each other from opposite sides of the plain. As 
they ap hed, their speed gradually increased, and they 
at length met with a graud shock, entwining their trunks, 
and pushing, until one, finding himself overmatched, fairly 


turned tail, and received his adversary’s charge in the rear, | ° 


This was so violent, that the mahout of the fying elephant 
was dislodged from his seat ; he fortunately fell wide of the 
pursuer, and escaped with a few bruises. Five or six couple 
were fought, but shewed little sport ; the sagacious animals 
instantly discovering when they were over-matched. I 
been ambitious of witnessing the far-famed wild- 
beast fights of Lucknow, and an opportu- 
nity of seeing them, which few have , it would hardly be 
fair to say that I was disappointed. Before the party left 
the palace, his majesty took a great fancy to a houkah be- 
longing to one of the staff. It was formed on an entirely 
new principle; and the king was so smitten with the novel 
invention, that he signified his royal wish to purchase it, and 
immediately carried it off, to display its charms to thethree 
hundred aud fifty fair inmates of his zenana. In the 
evening Piedmont jurer, in the pay of the nawawb, 
entertained us much by his ingenious tri He must be a 
useful fellow to amuse the vacant mind of an Eastern 


RICHARD THE THIRD'S BED. 
Ricuano slept at the Blue Boar Inn, the night before the 
battle of Bosworth field, and the bedstead whereon he is sup- 
to have lain is still ed, and ita his is thus 
saded down :—“ In the year 1613, Mrs. Clark, ot 
that inn was robned by ber servant maid and seven men, and 
the relation is thus given by Sir Roger T'wisden, who had it 
from persons of undoubted credit, who were not only inha- 
Vitents of Leicester, but saw the murderers executed :— 


When king Richard II1. marched into Leicestershire agai 
, Earl of Rictimond, afterwards Henry VII., he lay at 
the Boar Inn, in the town of Leicester, where was 


a wooden bedstead, gilded in some places, which, after 
his defeat and death, in the battle of Bosworth, was left, 


either th haste, or as a thing of little value (the bedding 
being all taken from it), to the people of the house ; thence- 
forward this old bedstead, which was boarded at the bottom 


chisel, upon which she discovered the space 


rest of it in earlier times 


by the servants. 


it, and carried off some horse-loads of valuable thin 
yet left a considerable quantity of valuables scat 


she was burnt, and the seven men who were 


Baines’s History of Lancashire. 


left | 8ince 1821.—Erasmus composed in a 


(as the manner wasin those days), became a piece of standing c 
In| but the ex 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this house was kept by one | teempence-halfpenny 
Mr. Clark, who put a bed on this bedstead, which his wife! fee of the executioner used to be a Scottish merk, or thirteen. 
going to make hastily, and jumbling the bedstead, a piece of 
gold dropt out. This excited the woman's cursiosity; she 
narrowly examined this antiquated piece of furniture, and, : 
finding it had a double bottom, took off the uppermost with a| @ttempts to commit murder, and 1620 for robbery.—The 
between them | 22nual export of paving stones from Arbroath, a seaport ia 
filled with gold, part of it coined by Richard III., and the | the east coast of Scotland, is from 400,000 to 500,000 super 
Mr. Clark (her husband) con- ficial feet.—In the year 1565, Mary Queen of Scots sent a 
cealed this piece of good fortune, though by the| bey from Edinburgh to Musselburgh on an errand to the 
effects of it were made known, for he became rich from a| ™@gistrates, and the fee she paid him was a Scots shilling, or 
low condition, and, in the space of a few years, mayor of the| * Pe@ny sterling.—The scenting matter called musk is found 
town; and then the story of the bedstead came to be rumoured | 2 @ small bag under the belly of as 
At his death he left his estate to his wife, 
who still continued to keep the inn, though she was known Tuilleries, in Paris, takes its name from a tile work once situ- 
to be very rich; which put some wicked persons upon | #ed on the les oo was blind for eight years before 
engazing the maid-servant to assist in robbing her. These | bis death.— 
folks, to the number of seven, lodged in her house, plundered feet and low heels.—The city of P om was overwhelmed 
, and | With showers of lava, or ashes, from 
about | Of August in the 
the floor. As for Mrs. Clark herself, who was very fat, she —In the state o : : 
endeavoured to cry out for help, upon which her maid thrust published.—The humorous production, Monsieur Tonson, was 
her fingers down her throat, and choked her ; for which fact | ¥"itten by a Mr. Taylor, a gentleman of the 
her accomplices 
were hanged at Leicester some time in the year 1613.’ ”— flat-bottomed steamer, reach insafetythe quay of Timbuctoo, 
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Ah: died in 1782.—The population of the United Kingdom 
-chaise.— The offices 
in London calculate on one alarm of fire every day, and abwut 
thirty-two serious fires every year.—There is a superstition in 
the west of Scotland that the earth of the parish 
| kills rats, and that none of these animals can live in the dis. 
trict. A West India proprietor once imported a ship- load of 
this earth to clear his plantations of that speci vermin, 
nt is said to have failed.—The sum of thir_ 
is called hangman’s wages, because the 


ce and the third of a penny.—Auctions were first intro- 
uced into England in the year 1700.—In Spain, in the year 
1826, there were 1233 men committed for murder, 1773 for 


ies of deer inbabiting 


the alpine mountains of the east of Asia.—The palace of the 


hen you buy a horse, avoid those having flat 


esuvius, in the month 
ar 79, and remained buried for 1676 years, 
New York 237 different news’ rs are 


in London, 


now deceased.—If Lander and his companions, with their 


the natives may look for the arrival of guns, turnips, whisky, 


of working in iron and steel had arisen to such a state of 
improvement, that even the horses of some of the chief 
knights and barons were covered with steel and iron armour, 
Artificers who wrought in iron were so highly regarded in 
those warlike times, that every military officer had his smith, 
who constantly attended his person to keep his arms and 
armour in order. The chief smith was au officer of consi- 
derable dignity in the court of the Anglo Saxon and Welsh 
kings, where he enjoyed many privileges, and his weregeld 
was much higher than that of any other artificer. In the 
Welsh court the king's smith sat nextto the domestic chap- 
lain, and was entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor 
that was brought into the halli—a privilege that many arti- 
ficers of our own day will not be disposed to make light of.— 
Lardner’s Cyclopadia. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


“Tis here all meet.”—BLair. 

A rirst-rate anchor weighs about three tons, employ: 
twenty men for forty days in making, and costs 400/.—The 
celebrated Dr. Cullen was born at Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, 
in the year 1710.—The milk of the whale produces cream 
much richer than that of the cow, and a joint-stock company 
to establish a whale-cheese manufactory at Spitzbergen or the 
North Pole would certainly be a capital speculation.—Chil- 
dren may be hanged in England at twelve years of age, and 
married in Scotland at fourteen.—The people of Hampshire 
singe the bristles off their pigs instead of scalding them, and 
in this lies the secret of the excellence of the Hampshire 
hams.— While Columbus was engaged in discovering Ame- 
rica, Henry VII. of England, and James! V.of Scotland, were 
entering into a treaty, which ultimately led to the union of 
the two kingdoms.—It was in the town of Dumfries that 
Kean first gave an earnest of that professional eminence to 
which he afterwards attained.—The last three Dukes of Athol 
planted altogether upwards of fourteen millions of larch and 
other trees.— The eagle which the Americans have chosen for 
the emblem of their nation, is described by Audobon to be an 
exceedingly mean and cowardly animal, and Franklin laments 
that such a bird should have been selected for so honourable 
a allt is thirteen hundred years since the first house 
in Edinburgh was built; Glasgow is of an equal antiquity. 
—Mrs. Jordan was an Irishwoman, and was born in the 
neighbourhood of Waterford, about the year 1762.—At the 
time when Addison was writing the Spectator, the Scotch were 


had | burning witches.—At the period that the peasantry of England 


were burning thrashing mills, those in Scotland were estab- 
lishing scientific and literary associations. —U pwards of forty- 
three millions of quarters of corn were imported into Great 
Britain in 1831.—The original name of Paul Jones was John 
Paul.—At the Cape of Good Hope, says a traveller, ‘ or we 
die very fast ; but the sheep have remarkably large tails.” — 
Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, was a slave, and 
fought at the battle of Lepanto.—Corns may be effectually 
extirpated by placing on them the scrapings of chalk mixed 
with vinegar.—The distance from the Land’s End to Char- 
Jotte Town in Prince Edward Island is 2280 miles.—Madden 
mentions that the walls of Constantinople could not endure 
a siege of six hours.—If milk be put into vessels lined with 
or formed of zinc, a much greater quantity of cream will be 
raised than in common vessels Yand the butter will be of a 
finer quality ; why 1s this not practised 1—Bordeanx is situ- 
ated on the navigable river Garonne, about 75 miles from its 
mouth, and has a population of 100,000 inhabitants.—Sobi- 
eski saved Christe from the Mahommedans, about the 


time that Claverhouse and Balfour of Burley were fighting 
the battle of Drumclog.—The chief products of Owhyhee are 
arrow-root and cocoa-nut oil.——There is not a Protestant place 
of worship in Ireland in which the native Irish tongue is 


Pariviteces or tHe Kino’s Smiru.—One of our historians 


observes that, immediately preceding’ the Conquest, the art | 


acts of Parliament, and the small pox, in about three year 
thereafter.—Ben Nevis rises 4300 above the level of the 
“ Frenchmen are mostly born in France,— 


Mousetraps are not county jails,— 
Turkeys are seldom taught to dance,— 
They don’t stuff geese with copper nails.” 


preached.— All the Tacitus from a = 


manuscript, discove 


THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 
(From Poems by WiLt1am CuLLeNn Bryant, an American Poet). 
An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battie, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept; 
And wildly in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung:— 
“ [ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o’er thy bed, 
That, shining from the sweet south-west, 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 
“ It was a weary, weary road 
That lead thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost ; 
Where everiasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 
“ *Twas I the broidered mocsin made, 
That shod thee for that distant land- 
’Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still, cold hand— 
Thy bow in many a battle bent, 
Thy arrows never vainly sent. 
“ With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in thy bison’s hide, 
And laid the food that pleased thee best 
In plenty by thy side, 
And decked thee bravely, as became 
A warrior of illustrious name. 


“ Yet oft thine own dear Indian maid, 
Even there, thy thoughts will earthward stray— 

To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 

Yet almost can her grief forget 

To think that thou dost love her yet. 

“ And thou, by one of those still lakes, 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks © 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me hast made 

Beneath the many-coloured shade. 

“ And thou dost wait to watch and meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 

The rustiing of my footsteps near.” 


Mr. CuAmBurs has much pleasure in announcing, that the weekly 
impression of the Journal, in Edinburgh and London, now amounts 
to FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES. As the reprinting of early 
numbers has hitherto been a most serious drawback on the papet. 
operations are now in progress to stereotype every number as it 
occurs, by which means sets of the Journal may at all times be 
obtained. The stereotyping process will take place in Edinburgh, 
and as duplicates of the plates will be transmitted weekly by mail 
to London, and there, by means of steam-presses, subjected to an 
impression of twenty thousand or more copies in a few hours aftct 
their arrival, the art of printing, in this humble will have 
secured a triumph altogether unparalleled in this or any other 
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